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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Everyone was delighted to see the end of the session. 
Everyone always is, but this time the parting guest, 
who had long outstayed his welcome, was sped with 
greater gusto than usual. There can be no doubt these 
long sessions are a mistake in every way. They do not 
justify themselves in quantity, and less still in quality, 
of result. They make the country sick of politics and 
deter the better sort from taking to public life. Not that 
this session can honestly be called barren. A session 
is far from barren which has given birth and body to 
that vexed shade, so long waiting to appear above sur- 
face, a Roman Catholic University for Ireland. Let Mr. 
Birrell have his laurels. They are his first and are like to 
be his last. Then even a bad start with Old Age Pensions 
was something ; and the Children’s Bill, the Prevention 
rs i Bill, and the Port of London Bill were a good 

eal. 


In Parliament the course of foreign and Imperial 
affairs has run smooth. There have been no violent 
altercations, in fact very little criticism. Mr. Asquith 
has quenched coldly enough the smoking flax of his 
Little England group. This calm which has been grow- 
ing and now hangs about the great foreign and Imperial 
issues is reassuring, but we are not certain it is real peace. 
Is it not a sinking more than an absence of difference 
between parties? It is true Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey inspire confidence in their sphere, and up to a point 
Lord Morley in his. But the real secret of tranquillity 
is the wish of members on both sides to avoid public 
differences on these matters. Policy is settled, in fact, 
Privately and largely by agreement. Quite the best 
way: but it means a profound constitutional change. 
Democracy is working to its appointed end. 


In party polemics the Session is marked by an 
astounding bétise on the part of Lord Lansdowne and 
unintelligent obstinacy on the part of Mr. Asquith. 
Unionists have not done with the giving away of the 
Lords’ case at the Lansdowne House meeting, and will 
not have done with it for a long time to come. Never 
was a good case so gratuitously made a bad one. Mr. 
Asquith’s persistent ploughing the sand can only be ex- 
plained on the ground of devotion. Having set his 
hand to the plough, he would not look back. If he had, 
he would have seen whither such furrows led before, and 
might have learnt his lesson. He knew perfectly well 
that neither Mr. McKenna’s Education Bill nor the 
Licensing Bill could pass, and every hour spent on them 
was merely waste of time. If he thinks such Bills 
necessary, and the Lords will not pass them, his only 
honest course is to sacrifice everything to the assault 
on the Lords. Debating measures that can never pass 
is playing with the House. 


The Labour party has subsided into a natural posi- 
tion. They are no longer the wonder of an electoral 
creation that they were. Liberals and Conservatives 
do not strain their ears now to catch every inspired word 
falling from these wise men. They are not so eager 
to pay exaggerated homage to a Labour leader if they 
meet him in the tea-room or on the terrace. And the 
Labour members themselves begin to see that. their 
accession to Parliament was not enough to produce 
the millennium. They perceive to their surprise that 
Parliament controls them and not they Parliament. 
To their credit they have largely found their own 
measure. The truth is the Labour group, like any other 
group, consists of a few remarkable men and the rest 
respectable items. 


Mr. Lloyd George on his tub is an inferior creature to 
Mr. Lloyd George leaning on the box in the House. To 
those who relish the spectacle of little pigs performing on 
tubs, or elephants, or dogs, Mr. Lloyd George haranguing 
the crowd may be more attractive than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expounding a Bill. The sort of tirade he 
treated Liverpool Liberals to on Monday is not to our 
palate. A neat epigram at the House of Lords’ expense 
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would please us almost as much as an epigram in its 
favour, perhaps a little more. But “‘We are not 
going to stand it any longer”’ &c., is a thing 
any fool can say and any fool applaud, as his 
Liverpool audience applauded. Like his leader, he 
declares bravely that the House of Lords must be fought ; 
but when it comes to action, he promptly deprecates 
fighting. He calls it generalship; generalship with the 
Liberal leaders means always avoiding battle. When 
Liberals are not afraid to take the sense of the country 
on the Lords, we will take their threats, if not seriously, 
at any rate respectfully. Till then, we must with the 
rest of the country decline to consider them. On tariff 
questions Mr. Lloyd George could only repeat the old 
optimistic saws: everything is best in this free-trade 
country. How our unemployed would applaud if they 
heard him ! 


In the interval of waiting for the Eight Hours Bill’s 
return from the Lords, business being suspended, Mr. 
Crooks proposed, and Mr. Thorne seconded, that 
the House of Lords should be abolished, and the motion 
was carried. A farceur like Mr. Crooks never minds 
whether he makes his friends or others ridiculous so long 
as he has his joke. We do not think Mr. Asquith will 
be quite so well pleased with this parody of his policy as 
were Mr. Crooks and the other Labour members. If the 
Opposition had had the bad taste to play this monkey 
trick, the Liberals would have been wild at being turned 
into ridicule. Mr. Crooks and his friends have unkindly 
travestied a performance which the Government are 
trying to make serious. 


The Select Committee born of the suffragettes’ out- 
rages on the House of Commons makes some very drastic 
proposals, but there is nothing panicky about them. 
It is a perfectly sensible thing to propose that brawlers 
in the House—or burglars, for one of these women’s 
offence was breaking into the House as well as brawling 
—should be sent for trial in the criminal courts. Im- 
prisonment is meet reward for such misconduct. It is 
monstrous that Parliament should be made a bear- 
garden and decent strangers have to be kept out owing 
to the orgies of a lot of modern Menads. 


Lord Robert Cecil’s Act was passed so rapidly that it 
must have taken public bodies by surprise. They could 
not have expected so soon to have this new means of 
preventing disorder at their meetings. Lord Robert’s 
Bill was drawn before the suffragists had invaded the 
House of Commons and before the unemployed were 
rushing the County Council and other municipal meet- 
ings. But at the time of passing the Act the House 
and probably other public bodies were devising measures 
for protecting themselves. The closing of the galleries 
in the House, and the Report, were accomplished facts 
when the Bill was passed ; but the new rules which were 
before the County Council on Tuesday had not then 
been discussed. Lord Robert’s prescience has put a new 
instrument into the hands of deliberative bodies and 
promoters of public meetings just at the right time. 


Now that Mrs. and Miss Pankhurst have been 
let out, brawls in the House of Commons may be 
attempted again. A public meeting under Lord Robert’s 
Act may perhaps not mean a meeting of Parliament, 
and this will explain why next session another Bill 
is to be introduced to punish brawlers in the galleries of 
the two Houses. Since the two Pankhursts came out they 
have boasted that neither Lord Robert Cecil’s Act nor 
anything else will have any effect on their procedure. But 
they have never yet been smartly punished. They are 
now let out before they have served their term. It will 
be no use to pass Acts unless they are made to suffer 
the full consequences. Give them a taste of real hard- 
ship and they will soon cease from troubling. 


In America the women are ranging themselves into 
suffragists and anti-suffragists just as they are doing 
here. But there does not appear yet to be a disorderly 
militant party. From what we gather from the 
“Times ’’ New York correspondent the movement 


takes the form of rivalry between different cliques of 
fashionable women; and is in fact the newest craze. 
They are forming leagues and press bureaux. There is 
also a Miss Arnold, who lectures on the feminist move- 
ment in Europe. She must be a person of some im- 
portance, for we are assumed to know who she is. She 
may be one of ‘‘ the’’ Arnolds, as she happened to 
mention that Mrs. Humphry Ward is “‘ the most for- 
midable leader in the anti-suffrage cause with which 
their English cousins had to deal ’’. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is, of course, an important person; but this is 
making just a little too much of her. 


A very amusing serio-comic letter from Dr. A. E. 
Shipley, lecturer in Zoology at Cambridge, appears in 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ of 19 December under the heading of 
‘* Tarantism ’’. He describes under this name one of 
the curious seizures, chiefly confined to the female sex, 
which spread throughout: the European world during 
the Middle Ages. In the severer cases there were 
howling, screaming and jumping. The persistent, 
monotonous and rhythmical utterance of a word and 
short sentence and the abandonment of self-control were 
equally characteristic of the distemper. Paracelsus ad- 
vised they should be ‘‘ deprived of their liberty, placed 
in solitary confinement, and made to sit in uncomfort- 
able places ’’. Also that they should be immersed in 
cold water to allay the excitement of their nerves. A 
marked preference for certain colours and combinations 
of colours was one of the symptoms of the disease. 
Dr. Shipley suggests that the present trouble may be 
the third outbreak in comparatively modern times. Dr. 
Shipley, it must be admitted, points out many striking 
analogies between Tarantism and some forms of 
suffragism. 


The Swansea education dispute shows how Mr. 
Runciman will revenge himself for the failure of his 
education policy. Mr. J. A. Hamilton K.C. held an in- 
quiry, and he reported that the Swansea Education 
Authority by paying less salaries at the Oxford Street 
Church of England School than at the provided schools 
had injured the efficiency of the school. Mr. Runciman 
has thrown over his own man, as he did Mr. Birrell, 
and decided that the Authority have not failed in their 
duty to maintain the Oxford Street school. The 
managers had raised more money than they were bound 
to do under the Act, and the reward they received was 
the starving of their teachers by the Swansea Council. 
Against this the Board’s dictum is that it is not proved 
that this actually made the school inefficient. No 
thanks to the Authority if it did not. Mr. Runciman 
says he is ‘‘ not going to throw over the people of Swan- 
sea’. No wonder he kept back this report till Parlia- 
ment had risen and could not ask questions about 
this dirty political job. 


A good deal more of rancour than benevolence is prob- 
ably at the bottom of the Radical attacks on the Duke 
of Westminster for docking his servants’ pensions. If 
the Duke cared to explain, we have no doubt that he 
could show he was doing what was really best for his 
servants. It is well known that numerous public bodies 
and charities are acting as the Duke has done. Dock- 
ing a shilling, say, from a former allowance in many 
instances means that the pensioner may get several more 
shillings than he otherwise would under the Pensions 
Act. The notice to stop an allowance may enable an 
applicant to get a full pension and yet his charitable 
grant not be curtailed. There are so many possible 
points ignored by those who are anxious to charge the 
Duke with meanness, and so much animus in their attack, 
that it will do the Duke no harm. And would these 
benevolent editors who criticise other people so freely pay 
a shilling out of their own pocket for anything if they 
could get a grant from the State? 


Lord Ardilaun is a man of courage. He has refused 
the London County Council permission to place a tablet 
to Mr. Gladstone on No. 11 Carlton House Terrace, 
where Mr. Gladstone lived for so many years. It so 
happens that Lord Ardilaun lives there now, and does 


| not wish every time he approaches his own door to be 
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reminded of one whom he frankly regards as among 
the devils. How shocking! As scandalous as the sale 
of Mr. Gladstone’s portrait by the old Duke of West- 
minster. Further proof of the intolerable presumption 
of Tory peers. Poor L.C.C.! It ought to have 
pocketed the snub and not published it. And then 
the Radical busybody must needs invite Lord Ardilaun 
to state his reasons, which he apparently was in no way 
loth todo. Radical sarcasm rings a bit false. 


It is too soon to pronounce with certainty on the recep- 
tion in India of Lord Morley’s scheme. The whole thing 
is so foreign that it appeals only to the limited class who 
have had an English education. Their ideal is representa- 
tive government in which they themselves shall be the 
only representatives and fill all the posts of dignity and 
profit. Will the people at large understand the scheme 
and, if so, appreciate it? It will take some time and great 
ingenuity to construct the necessary elaborate electoral 
machinery. There might be better promise of success 
if the whole structure of society could be reconstituted to 
suit Lord Morley’s basis of rule of three. Apparently he 
discards indigenous institutions—such as these are—as 
well as indigenous ideas. Instead of leaving each class 
to make its own selection, all the voters are to be gathered 
into one electoral college where the laws of arithmetic 
will leave them no option but to elect one another in the 
desired proportions. Among the classes for whom no 
provision is made are the ryots and agricultural 
labourers, about 70 per cent. of the population. But it 
turns out that they have one friend and protector—the 
maligned English official. The discovery was worth the 
whole inquest. 


Among the Nationalist party, the Moderates or 
Constitutionalists have greeted the scheme with a 
chastened enthusiasm. Satisfactory—as an_instal- 
ment. They regard it as neutralised by the refusal of 
a parliamentary system. It is a large-minded conces- 


-sion—but of no avail so long as the Partition stands un- 


revoked. Not in vain has Lord MacDonnell discharged 
his conscience on that point and given a lead to the mal- 


-contents. The Extremists and Anarchists do not seem 
.to have declared their views. 


Lord Minto’s announce- 
ment was in too apologeticatone. Instead of an appeal 
for peace there should have been assurance that the 
measure must be accepted as final and all agitation forth- 
with cease. Another attempt to blow up a train contain- 
ing the Public Prosecutor unfortunately shows that there 


.is still life in the revolutionaries. 


Turkish support of the Persian Nationalist movement 
is aggravating the Shah’s difficulties. There has ap- 
parently been sharp fighting in the provinces, in which 
many women disguised as men took part—the reformers 
on the female side in Persia thus going one better than 
our own militant suffragettes. In Teheran business 
has been brought more or less to a standstill by the 
Nationalist demonstrations. The Government took 
measures to secure the approaches to the Legations, on 
the plea that Nationalists who are ‘‘ wanted ’’ would 
probably seek refuge. No doubt the Nationalists are 
all ‘‘ wanted ’’ by the Shah, and are only saved from 
wholesale arrest by the inability of the authorities to 
deal with their numbers. In the present crisis the repre- 
sentatives of several of the Powers are anxious to leave 
the Shah and his much-loved subjects to fight out their 
differences. Russia and Great Britain would, how- 
ever, seem to be as energetic as Turkey in urging him 
to renew the concessions to the Constitutionalists. The 
Shah finds the reformers ‘‘ too precipitate ’’. 


It seems now more likely than ever that Mr. Castro 
will have to prolong his European tour indefinitely, for 
the common good. At any rate, his old Cabinet is 
under arrest or scattered to the four winds, and new 
Ministers appointed. The suggestion is that Castro 
has been manceuvring for a removal of his deputy, 
General Gomez, but his brother and the rest who were 
to execute the plot have been found out and may be 


nobody. 


executed themselves instead. But all these reports must 
be taken with much scepticism. It is certainly more than 
likely that the Castro régime is over; but the account 
of subsequent proceedings comes, we must remember, 
from the new brooms. Most of the newspaper corre- 
spondents are in the hands, or in the pay, of the top-dog 
in these model republics. The Press this side hardly ever 
gets an honest version of the facts. The new gang may 
be a better sort than Castro’s, but they must not be taken 
at their own valuation. 


An American report suggests that we have here a 
repetition of the Panama adventure. In other words, 
the United States Government have engineered the 
revolution. But President Roosevelt will hardly be 
able to turn Venezuela to account as he has Panama. 
Politicians would naturally be quite content to accept 
American aid to obtain Castro’s place; but the Vene- 
zuelan people would not stand Uncle Sam’s dictation. 
Meantime General Gomez and his friends seem inclined 
to make their peace with Holland. It was a quarrel with 
Castro rather than with Venezuela. Not that Venezuela 
had much to fear in the Dutch navy of to-day; though 
even one ship is more than a match for none. 


Humour is not generally regarded as a salient charac- 
teristic of the planters and people of Ceylon. Yet there 
surely was humour in their presentation of packets of 
tea, amounting in all to two tons, to the American fleet 
on its visit to Colombo. Time was when the Americans 
refused to accept British tea. There was a self-denying 
ordinance to that effect and a little Boston tea-party 
became the instrument of imperial trouble. Does Ceylon 
imagine that the bitter memories which began with the 
emptying of East Indian tea into Boston Harbour can be 
wiped out by the American acceptance of East Indian 
tea in Colombo Harbour? Whatever the historical 
susceptibilities of Rear-Admiral Sperry may be, they 
were, let us hope, not deaf to this subtle Cingalese 
appeal. 


Mr. Carnegie’s severe six or seven hours’ cross- 
examination by the Ways and Means Committee on the 
American Tariff ended in a dialectical win for himself. 
He has managed to please the free-traders on this 
side of the Atlantic by advocating free trade in steel on 
the other side, but on grounds which cannot be very com- 
forting. He believes that England has reached the 
apex of her manufacturing powers, and now is the time 
for America to strike. He told the Committee that they 
had befogged themselves with statistics. There is 
nothing befogging about Mr. Carnegie’s ideas. He 
wants free trade in steel for the simple reason that he 
considers the methods of the American manufacturer 
would defy competition. Labour-saving machinery 
enables the American to do with one man what Eng- 
land does with two. Mr. Carnegie gave no figures, but 
was glib in generalities. Cost of transportation would, 
he says, be a natural protection. So said Cobden 
seventy years ago when advocating free trade for Eng- 
land. But he was wrong. 


The last touch, by way of relief, has just been given 
to a piece of Government jobbery scandalous even for 
the French Republic. By way of answer to M. 
Clemenceau, Father Scheil has been elected a member 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres by 
thirty votes out of thirty-three. This shows what the In- 
stitute, the cream of France, think of the man whom the 
Rouvier Ministry, instigated by M. Clemenceau, kept 
out of the chair at the Collége de France vacated by M. 
Opert’s death. Father Scheil was first candidate both 
of the Collége de France and the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, the two constituent bodies. Yet 
he was passed over by the Government, against all pre- 
cedent, in favour of one of the second candidates, a mere 
Father Scheil is the illustrious scholar who 
deciphered the Laws of Hammurabi; but he had the 
fatal flaw, in the eves of a French Republican Ministry, 
of being a Christian. 
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The Bishop of London has made a good choice for 
his suffragan of Stepney. Bishop Paget of Ipswich is 
an able, strong man and well known in London. On 
the whole, it is unfortunate that the association of the 
appointment to Stepney with a canonry of S. Paul’s 
could not be kept up. The East London Bishop should 
be something more than a good East-End parish priest, 
salt of the earth as he is. However, we do not say 
either Bishop or Prime Minister is to blame for the rup- 
ture. The Prime Minister will not be bound to accept 
the Bishop’s nominee nor the Bishop of London the 
Prime Minister’s. But we hope this does not mean that 
Mr. Asquith wants to appoint a man of violently dif- 
ferent views from those traditional at S. Paul’s. He 
made so good an appointment to York that we can hardly 
feel uncomfortable. 


The ‘‘ King’s Clogg ”’ is rather a picturesque phrase : 
it has something medieval about it. We have looked 
through all the judgments given in the case of Adair v. 
The New River Company Limited and the Metropolitan 
Water Board by the Court of Appeal to see if it has any 
special historic association with the King. But really 
it seems to mean nothing more than what we mean now- 
adays by an incumbrance or rent-charge. Lawyers still 
speak of a property being clogged by charges and incum- 
brances. And the dictionaries speak of a clogg or clog 
as anything that obstructs. 


Charles I. conveyed the Crown’s shares in the New 
River Company, known as ‘‘ the King’s moiety ’’, in 
1631 to trustees, and Sir Hugh Myddelton covenanted to 
pay £500 a year for ever, and the benefit of this covenant 
passed from one to another until the plaintiff obtained the 
benefit of it. This is the King’s Clogg. When the Water 
Board succeeded to the New River Company it became 
a question whether the Board or the stock held by the 
New River Company is liable for the Clogg. The decision 
of the Appeal Court is that the Clogg must be provided 
for out of the Water Fund and not out of the New River 
Company stock. 


London is to have another statue by Rodin. This 
will be the memorial to Whistler, whom M. Rodin 
himself describes as ‘‘un des plus grands artistes 
du monde’’. It is to be put up in the Em- 
bankment Gardens at Chelsea. M. Rodin will not 
allow any description of the statue to be published 
beyond that it is a bronze figure of Fame. The 
Americans are giving £1000 for a replica to be erected 
at Lowell in front of the new Whistler Museum, and the 
Committee of the London Whistler Memorial hope to 
be able to present another replica to Paris for erection 
in the garden quadrangle of the Louvre. The Com- 
mittee is asking for further subscriptions, at least a 
thousand pounds, partly for this purpose, partly to make 
the site and other accessories worthy of the statue. 
Instead of the four or five thousand pounds which the 
experts say M. Rodin might have asked, the Committee 
are only to pay £2000. 


A book-selling hoax in Germany has made a sensa- 
tion. Half a million people are said to have been 
victimised. A man published a fourth-rate novel, 
which nobody wanted to read. He sent out broad- 
cast to individuals letters purporting to be private 
communications. In them he suggested that the 
novel implicated the recipients in some scandal and 
ingenuously invited co-operation in the prosecution of 
author and publisher. Innocent people with the smallest 
of skeletons in the cupboard, nervous people who would 
not be mixed up with scandal to save their very lives, 
rushed to buy the book, and read it with eager self-con- 
sciousness, only to find that it contained not a word about 
themselves. A similar hoax was worked successfully a 
year or two ago in England in connexion with a book on 
the Church. Here there was no prosecution; in 
we the swindle has been seriously taken up by the 
police. 


THE MEN OF THE SESSION. 


I T is perhaps more difficult for men on the Government 

side, omitting for the moment the front bench, to gain 
a name—or secure advertisement—than for a member 
of the Opposition. The competition is greater and the 
opportunities are less. It needs a front of triple brass to 
face unmoved the frowns of Whips, the scowls of rivals, 
and the impatience of your friends. In the mere 
endeavour to catch the Speaker’s eye many a man’s 
political ambition has come to an early end. To the 
aspiring orator it would seem as though the telescope 
was ever to the blind eye, and, having spent perhaps an 
entire week preparing and practising his speech, and a 
whole day in his place in the House jumping up at 
intervals and calling in vain upon the name of Mr. 
Speaker who will not call on him, he goes home at 
last disillusioned and undelivered, meditating on the 
vanity of human wishes and the vileness of other speeches 
he has had perforce to hear. The few who are called 
have next to secure a hearing, by no means the same 
thing. The House has its favourites and it must be 
amused, interested, or outraged before its attention can 
be guaranteed. Men who seek to use it as a stilt for 
self-exaltation or as a speaking-tube to their constituents 
can count on inattention and empty benches. Know- 
ledge or wit, conviction, courage, or a craze, can each 
command an ear; but obvious platitudes, recollected 
with difficulty and enunciated in distress, are certain of 
a burial as dismal as their birth. 

The first to come hopelessly to grief in the autumn 
Session was Mr. Victor Grayson. Self-heralded as the 
only true socialist in the House, members were curious 
to listen—had he anything to say. It was soon apparent, 
however, that there was little matter in his oratory and 
no portent in his coming. He sought therefore to regain 
in one shriek what he had lost in many speeches; and, 
the requisite notoriety thus acquired, he returns to his 
elemental tub free to thump with sweat and tears. The 
Labour party as a whole have been quiet this Session. 
They have yet to throw up a leader : Mr. Henderson, act- 
ing as such, has added nothing to his reputation, many 
of his colleagues have quicker tongues and better intel- 
lects; while Mr. Keir Hardie promises to become the 
old-man-of-the-sea of the party. A noticeable feature 
is the decreasing truculence of the group after three 
years’ experience : no feelings were more wrought upon 
than those of Mr. John Ward when Mr. Grayson let off 
his squibs ; he is reported to have forcibly lamented the 
performance on the score that ‘‘ the ancient traditions ”’ 
of the House had been violated. One would as soon have 
suspected a mollusc of bimetallism as a care for parlia- 
mentary tradition to flourish in the breast of Mr. Ward. 

The ‘‘ wild-men”’ below the Government gangway 
seem also to have tamed somewhat under the influence 
of time, tempered with bye-elections. A fair number 
have been promoted and silenced ; others, having ceased 
to be strange, no longer attract. Mr. Belloc still draws 
by the novelty of his accentor utterance; being more 
unique he is less understood, and the unknown arouses 
curiosity in the nonconformists who collect to hear him 
as does a lesser crowd round a man ina fit. The Govern- 
ment stalwarts behind the front bench, the men who 
pay and obey, remain orthodox, orderly, and uninterest- 
ing. Thin showers of refreshing honours are sprayed 
periodically among them, and these suffice to keep their 
tongues still and their hearts warm towards the Govern- 
ment. Sir Thomas Whitaker and Mr. Leif Jones made 
great play during the Licensing debates ; but intolerance 
is seldom convincing, and Sir Thomas is too much a 
specialist and Mr. Leif Jones too much a missionary : 
the one diagnoses drink in all diseases, the other pro- 
phesies perdition as inevitable. The British public 
resents this gratuitous synopsis of its symptoms, just 
as it rejects damnation at the hands of Mr. Jones. 

Though the Licensing Bill did nothing for temperance 
it did a great deal for Mr. Herbert Samuel. The Under- 


. Secretary to the Home Office has made this year perhaps 


the largest stride forward of any man on the Govern- 
ment side. With Mr. Herbert Gladstone as his chief he 
has a great chance, and he is not the man to leave luck 
lying on the floor for the trouble of stooping. Able is 
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the only word for him and perhaps describes all he is. 
A cool, clear-headed official, he is at his best in defence 
of a Bill; he embraces all its details with such devotion 
that his familiarity becomes almost an offence. But 
fighting in Opposition with a small minority at his back, 
a hostile majority in front, his own matter to make and 
his points to pick up as he goes, one questions whether 
he would emerge with such an appearance of serene gloss 
as he wears when using typewritten artillery from behind 
entrenchments on the Treasury Bench. Mr. Churchill is 
his antithesis., Promoted toacommercial and uncongenial 
office, he has had little opportunity of late to keep his 
reputation alive. He dislikes detail and regards exacti- 
tude as an unnecessary evil. More than once ke has 
disappointed his supporters by putting up a bad fight for 
a Bill that had better points than he was aware of. 
In an attack on Mr. Samuel, the Home Department 
would be pushed to the last trench; in defence of the 
Board of Trade its President receives more punishment 
than he gives or appreciates. Opposition is for Mr. 
Churchill what Office affords to Mr. Samuel ; each gives 
to each the opportunity for his special gifts, and while 
the one should always remain a permanent official, the 
other should obviously be a perennial outcast. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has yet to establish 
the reasons of his preferment. Believed to be founded 
on no better grounds than his own insistence and the 
clamour of his claque below the gangway, the future of 
Mr. Lloyd George remains wrapped in the folds of the 
coming Budget. Will the napkin disclose his talents 
or will it merely contain the crumbs of his reputation? 
So far he has displayed no particular knowledge of 
finance and no precise aptitude for its study : his obser- 
vations have, indeed, caused him to be of the belief that 
the poor may be made richer by making the rich poorer ; 
but they have not yet carried him to the further con- 
sideration that if you make the rich poor you thereby 
lose that means of making the poor rich. He may 
perhaps console himself with the thought that his own 
term of office will cease by the time he has effected the 
first half of the proposition, and that it will be for others 
to make the bricks when he has consumed the straw. 

Without doubt and without equal the great possession 
of the Liberal party is Mr. Asquith. Succeeding as he 
did at the beginning of the year to a popular leader whose 
character aroused affection and whose radicalism was 
beyond question, the present Prime Minister started his 
career suspect and unloved. Though the doubts are 
not dissipated and the affection is yet to win, he has 
made his way even to the front rank of Prime Ministers, 
and has forced doors in the time that a lesser man would 
have spent fiddling with the keys. It is true that the 
Licensing Bill rests in the waste-paper basket, and the 
Education question remains uncompromised, but the 
obstacles erected against him were more in evidence 
amongst his own party and in his own Cabinet. As we 
remarked in these columns on his succession, Mr. 
Asquith’s first task was to master the mutineers. This 
he has largely effected by the direct means of proving 
himself the better man, and, on making a sortie, he has 
clinched the business by showing the Radicals, as one 
of them recently remarked, that they had at last a leader 
who ‘‘ could stand up to Balfour’’. His way, how- 
ever, yet bristles with difficulties. To induce his sup- 
porters to follow in it he has to cause antipathies to 
unite: there are the rich manufacturers and the poor 
adventurers, men with everything to lose and men with 
nothing to keep ; the stiff-lipped and the loose-tongued, 
the conscience-monger and the Catholic, the fanatics, 
the fool-men and the Jews ; all these have to be kept in 
condition and got to march by keeping their noses strain- 
ing after the dangled carrot of the House of Lords. 

The record of the Opposition front bench during the 
Session begins and almost ends with Mr. Balfour : there 
are others who draw swords occasionally and lay on with 
good courage and stout heart, but, excepting Mr. Bonar 
Law, without any very notable effect. On his own sub- 
jects Mr. Bonar Law always does himself justice and his 
party credit; he has done more than anyone to discover 
and display Mr. Churchill’s weakness of defence, which 
he penetrates with the greatest ease. Mr. Long’s health 


has caused his absence during the latter part of the 
Session ; he is much missed as a plucky fighter, always 
ready to put on the gloves and have a bqut with anyone 
he can find to stand up. But for rapiers and the “‘ real 
thing ’’ Mr. Balfour stands out as the ‘‘ Monsieur Beau- 
caire ’’ of the front bench. 

The work done on the back Opposition benches has 
been generally good and sometimes of excellent quality. 
The three lawyers—Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. F. E. Smith, . 
and Mr. Cave—have been the most prominent. They 
singularly differ in method, manner, and gift of speech ; 
but they have amongst them perhaps the best brains on 
the Opposition side—with the usual exception! Sir F. 
Banbury clings sturdily to the wheel of the coach and 
there remains, with one or two others, an unwilling and 
woebegone participator in such progress as he is unable 
to prevent. 

Some sons of eminent fathers continue to promise well 
and will provide a plentiful crop of Under-Secretaries 
when a Unionist Government comes to be formed. 
Parental influence is, however, marked in some cases to 
too great an extent. It was Dr. Johnson who laid it down 
that no one became great by imitation, and certainly 
no man can become a statesman by bearing the name 
and wearing the breeches of a distinguished parent. 
Indeed in many cases it would have been kinder had 
such an one been deprived at birth of these paternal 
appendages : none, for instance, would ever mistake Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone as being other than a melancholy 
example of a statesman not heaven-born but home-made. 


THE FINANCIAL GULF. 


7. financial difficulties in front of the Government 

are such as might appal a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of greater levity than Mr. Lloyd George and 
a Prime Minister of greater callousness than Mr. Asquith. 
It is now as certain as any future fact can be that the 
deficit in the revenue for the year ending 31 March 1909 
will amount to about £6,000,000. It is equally certain 
that on the present basis of taxation, allowing for a 
slight improvement in trade (and no man of sense be- 
lieves in a miraculous revival), the deficit of revenue in 
the coming year, 1909 to 1910, will have to be estimated 
at something like £ 4,000,000. That is to say, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to provide in his 
Budget for a realised and an estimated deficit of 
10,000,000, which he can only do by increasing exist- 
ing taxes or imposing new ones. Then there is the cost 
of old-age pensions, which will be between £6,000,000 
and £8,000,000; the shipbuilding programme, which 
stands for £6,000,000 ; and the expense of carrying on 
the Irish Land Purchase Act, which will certainly not 
be less than £1,000,090. Leaving out any additional 
expenditure on education, which if no compromise is 
arrived at will not be wanted, we have got a sum of from 
£ 22,000,000 to £24,000,c0o which will have to be pro- 
vided. Let us deduct £6,000,000, saved by suspending 
the operation of the Sinking Fund, and we are left with 
about £17,000,000 that will have to be raised by in- 
creasing the present taxes or devising new taxes. 
Mr. Lloyd George might raise a loan for the purpose of 
building ships, though after what has been said by 
Ministers it would be an almost impossible change of 
policy. How is this enormous financial gulf to be 
bridged? The Chancellor of the Exchequer carols 
lightly about robbing hen-roosts. The Prime Minister 
stuffs his solemn perorations about wealth and prosperity 
down the throats of the gullible bourgeoisie, who have 
followed him with pathetic fidelity. Those who know 
anything about the financial condition of the country are 
aware that the situation is very serious. These two 
clever lawyers will soon discover that there is a great 
deal for them to learn in the realm of finance. 

Weare within measurable distance of a £ 200,000,000 
Budget : and twenty years ago the national expenditure 
was £87,000,000! It is of course known that this huge 
additional taxation will be imposed exclusively, on that 
small minority of the nation who now pay income-tax and 
death-duties. The population of the three kingdoms may 
be put at 45,000,000, from which one-third may be sub- 


tracted for those of non-age.. Of the 30,000,000 adult 
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persons one-thirtieth, or 1,000,000, pay income-tax, or, 
according to Sir Henry Primrose’s evidence before the 
Income-tax Committee, 1,100,000. Of this million, 
750,000, or three-fourths, claim abatement as having 
incomes of less than £700 a year. This calculation was 
made in 1906, before Mr. Asquith gave the abatement 
of 3d. on earned incomes of less than £2000 a year. 
Though this concession has, of course, increased the 
number of persons applying for abatements, it does not 
affect the number under 4,700 a year. Of the 250,c00 
persons with incomes over £700 a year, only 10,000 
(according to Sir Henry Primrose) have incomes over 

5000 a year, and only 250 persons have incomes over 

40,000 a year. Therefore between £700 and £5000 
a year there are about 240,000 persons. It was stated 
to the Committee by Mr. Bernard Mallet, one of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, that the effect of the 
death-duties, which are deferred income-tax, is such that 
a man drawing £400 a year as interest on £10,000 is 
taxed 1.6 per cent. more than a man who draws a salary 
of £400a year. This conclusion is arrived at by assum- 
ing that the rentier insures against the death-duties : 
if he does not, then his heir draws so much less income, 
which comes to the same thing, as far as the State is con- 
cerned. Thus the existing death-duties operate to dif- 
ferentiate unearned from earned incomes ; and the Budget 
of this year carried the process further. The people in 
the higher class of course pay more, and a man with 
£20,000 a year pays 9.01 per cent. in income-tax and 
premium on death-duties. 

We give these figures to show, firstly, that earned 
and unearned incomes are already differentiated ; and, 
secondly, that the number of persons with incomes over 
#5000 a year is almost incredibly small. What is a rich 
man? Mr. Chiozza-Money considers every man with 
more than £700 a year rich; and so he is, if clerks and 
foremen are your standard. But English society is not 
composed of confidential clerks and foremen of works. 
Allowing for the cost of living, which, though higher 
than it was, is still lower than it is in most civilised 
countries, we should say that any man with £5000 a year 
clear is rich. Is it seriously proposed by the Govern- 
ment to extract the whole or the greater part of the 
416,000,000 required by the nation from these ten 
thousand persons? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not care twopence about the injustice : but he has 
probably learned from Somerset House that a raid of 
that kind would fail. Capital, like Love, 


** at sight of human ties, 
Spreads its light wings and in a moment flies ”’. 


American gold bonds and the issues of foreign Govern- 
ments are the best investments going, and the securities 
have coupons to bearer. New York and Paris bankers 
will be only too happy to encash these bits of paper, and 
get some of the business away from London. 
the small capitalist, the Civil servant, the struggling pro- 
fessional man, that are Mr. Lloyd George’s game : they 
cannot open banking accounts in Paris and New York, 
but must stay ani deliver. Quantitative analysis is the 
fashion in the political philosophy of to-day. Every- 
thing is reduced to a question of How much? There 
are two-ways of tapping the rich and relieving the smaller 
incomes (which, unless Mr. Lloyd George is mad, must 
be his aim) : one, by the means of graduated abatements, 
the other, by imposing a separate super-tax on incomes 
above a certain figure. Thus, taking the former method, 
you may make the normal or basic income-tax 2s. in 
the pound, and so arrange the abatements that incomes 
up to £2000 would pay what they do now, incomes be- 
tween £2000 and £5000 would pay 1s. 3d., incomes 
between £5000 and £10,000 1s. 6d., incomes between 
410,000 and £20,000 1s. gd., and so on. ‘This is 
graduation by abatement, and the great objection to it 
is that the whole of the aormal tax would have to be paid 
in the first instance and nineteen-twentieths repaid by 
Somerset House to claimants for abatements. This 
would not only involve enormous trouble, but it would 
mean a very serious locking-up of money and loss of in- 
terest all for the sake of making the two hundred and fifty 
people with over £40,000 a vear pay 2s. in the pound and 
the seven hundred or eight hundred people who have over 


No; it is. 


£30,000 a year pay 1s. 11d. in the pound. The other 
way is to impose a separate super-tax, which may be 
graduated on a rising scale, upon all incomes over £,5000 
a year. Thus incomes between £5000 and £10,000 
might pay a super-tax of 3d. in the pound, between 
£10,000 and £15,000 4d., and so on. . This super-tax 
would be quite separate from the normal income-tax, and 
would be collected not at the source but from the in- 
dividual himself. This would involve a personal declara- 
tion and an examination of a man’s affairs. Odious as 
are these inquisitorial proceedings, they would only have 
to be applied to the incomes of a small number of persons, 
say 10,000, if you take £5000 as the line above which 
the super-tax will be imposed. At all events, the thing 
is feasible : that is, the accounts of 1,000,000 taxpayers 
cannot be examined, but those of 10,000 can be. The 
super-tax, it will be observed, makes no distinction be- 
tween earned and unearned incomes ; there is no reason 
why it should not do so, though we imagine that the 
number of professional or salaried persons who make 
more than £5000 a year is very small. But there is 
another way of putting a super-tax on big incomes and 
at the same time differentiating between the unearned 
and the earned—we mean by putting a tax on capital 
values. The man who is receiving £5000 a year as 
interest must have a capital of about £125,000: but a 
man may be making 45000 a year at the Bar or as a 
doctor who has not a capital of £10,000. A tax on 
capital would differentiate very fairly between these two 
men. We believe that this is the plan which the Govern- 
ment intend to adopt. We hear that a tax on capital 
values of one-half per cent. will be imposed. Mr. 
Chiozza-Money estimates the capital value of ‘* property 
public and private ’’ as £11,500,000,000. One-half per 
cent. on that sum would bring in £57,000,000. But we 
will suppose that half that property would not be avail- 
able, as Government buildings and Crown land, 
charitable institutions, &c. But half the figure would 
bring in a revenue of £ 28,000,000, which is a very nice 
hen-roost indeed. The trouble is, How are capital values 
to be decided? Income is a matter of fact : but into the 
valuation of capital the element of opinion always enters, 
except in the case of marketable securities. The subject 
is too large to tackle at the end of a long article ; and so 
we must return to it *‘ some ither day ”’. 


LORD MORLEY’S INDIA. 


HE scheme, usually described as a “‘ reform ’’, for a 
fresh adjustment of the administrative machinery 

of India to the altered conditions which have grown up 
in a century of progressive rule, is brought to a focus in 
Lord Minto’s despatch and Lord Morley’s reply. 
Originally it included an Imperial Advisory Council on 
which a number of Ruling Chiefs should sit along with 
representatives of the various classes in British India. 
How and where such an idea originated is not easy to 
understand. It did not long survive. Of course no 
ruling chief would consent to sit in such a mixed 
assembly. Lord Morley seems disconcerted at the 
failure of this ‘‘ interesting and attractive idea ’’—per- 
haps it was his own—and throws cold water on the 
substituted project for a Council of Chiefs only. Never- 
theless there are cases in which such a body might be 
very useful. The British Government, for instance, has 
occasionally to decide matters concerning the internal 
affairs of native States, such as disputed succession, 
lapse, adoption, continued and flagrant misgovernment, 
or disputes between one State and another. In such 
cases the decision would come to the State concerned 
with the added force of a verdict by its peers. More- 


over, the measure would lessen the haunting fear of’ 


annexation which since Dalhousie’s time has lingered 
in the hearts of native rulers. The Provincial Advisory 
Council, though supported in a modified and permissive 
form by Lord Minto and his advisers, has been sum- 
marily rejected. Let it perish unwept. There is no purpose 
it could serve that carnot be better attained in another 
way. The elimination of these bye-products of constitu- 
tion-making brings the scheme up to the “ enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Councils and the extension of 
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their functions to the discussion of administrative ques- 
tions—departures justly described as the widest, most 
deep-reaching and most substantial features ’’ of Lord 
Minto’s proposals. The problem is to introduce a large 
representative element based on some system of popular 
election. The premiss laid down by the Indian Govern- 
ment (and accepted by Lord Morley) is that representa- 
tion by classes and interests is the only practicable 
method of solving the problem. The principle is per- 
fectly correct. But its acceptance and its effective en- 
forcement may have some untoward results which do 
not seem yet to have been quite realised. If the inten- 
tion of the framers of this scheme is happily realised, 
the new Councils will be dominated not by the class which 
supplies the agitators, anarchists and assassins but by 
those classes who have the largest stake in the country. 
It will then become evident whether the people who have 
clamoured for ‘‘ reform ’’ (and sought to establish free- 
dom by terrorism) have been actuated by pure patriotism 
or some less worthy motive. Already there are indica- 
tions that it is not their intention to rest content for a 
moment with what has been done. The construction 
of electoral machinery has proved a task of immense 
difficulty. Bewildered by the variety of local conditions 
and influences which presented themselves, the Indian 
Government came to the very sensible conclusion that 
it would be best to leave each province to adopt the system 
of election best suited to its peculiarities. Where suit- 
able and recognised electorates did not exist or could 
not be formed, a substitute would be sought in repre- 
sentative class associations of a responsible character if 
such could be found. Failing these, nomination by the 
Government would be adopted till such time as an 
efficient unofficial agency came into existence. But Lord 
Morley is wedded to the idea of a popular electorate, and 
has formulated a scheme of his own as simple as a rule-of- 
three sum. Indeed, its very simplicity excites some 
suspicion. There is to be an electoral college in which 
the numbers of the various classes are proportioned to 
their preponderance in the general population. If 
Hindus are to Mohammedans as three to one, there will 
be seventy-five of the former to twenty-five of the latter in 
the college. Nothing could be simpler. But it is laid 
down that the landowning and commercial representa- 
tives are to be elected by the same body, and the propor- 
tion they bear to the whole population is quite different. 
In Madras, for instance, the ratio of Hindus to Musal- 
mans is 89 to 6, while the agricultural community is 
69 per cent. and the industrial and commercial classes 
18 per cent. of the whole, and all these classes include 
Hindus and Musalmans in varying proportions. The 
Governor’s staff will have to be increased by a Puzzle 
Editor. These electoral colleges are to be formed 
under the orders of and on principles laid down by the 
supreme authority—a curious foundation for a structure 
of self-government. The history of our rule teaches 
that any hope of reality in such a measure lies in the 
possibility of utilising indigenous institutions. In all 
this breathless desire to provide for the representation 
of every class and creed and section, what provision is 
made for the patient, silent, toiling masses, the ryot and 
the labourer, the true ‘‘ arkan-i-daulat ’’? What does 
this Radical Government propose to do for them? In 
this mass of print there is no more significant and in- 
structive passage than the few lines devoted to this point : 

** In framing these proposals we have not lost sight of 
the fact that the interests of landlords and tenants are 
by no means identical ; that our electorates will consist 
mainly if not exclusively of the former class, and that 
no means can be at present devised for giving the great 
body of tenants direct representation. Their interests, 

however, are in no danger of being overlooked. In the 
debate in the House of Lords in 1890 Lord Ripon and 
Lord Kimberley pointed out that ‘ the only representa- 
tive of the ryots was the Government’. Among the official 
members of the Councils there will always be some 

experts in Indian land questions who will be qualified to 

represent the views of the cultivators ’’. ; 

There is the truth at last. After all, it is to the hard, 

unsympathetic Englishman with his ignorance and his 

aloofness that the mass of the people must turn for the 

understanding and protection which is sought in vain 


among their own countrymen. Lord Morley has him- 
self made two additions of a very critical character to 
the proposals submitted by the Indian Government.’ He 
has determined to enlarge the Executive Councils of 
Madras and Bombay and to create such Councils in 
the provinces controlled by Lieutenant-Governors. 
At present none exists. The Government of India raised 
this question and dismissed it as premature, only to be 
recommended after experience of the other new measures, 
and then only after ‘‘ the fullest consideration and after 
consultation with the heads of the provinces con- 
cerned ’’. Lord Morley has taken on himself not only 
to introduce it in the face of this advice and without 
any of these precautions but to rule also that these en- 
larged and new Councils shall include a native member. 
He also announces his intention of appointing an Indian 
to the Viceroy’s own Executive Council. This latest 
step has not only been anticipated but the probable mem- 
ber—a Bengali gentleman—has been named as successor 
to the present Legislative member. Presumably this 
Department has, and with some reason, been selected 
as that in which the least harm can be done. It is just 
as well to remember that no one man ever wrought so 
much mischief for India as a previous incumbent of this 
office—Lord Macaulay. This proposal has been promptly 
condemned in the House of Lords and in the press for 
reasons obvious to all. Lord Morley defends it, 
taking the false analogy of the Indian members of his 
own Council, on the ground that it would be a help to 
the Viceroy to have as a colleague an Indian able to 
advise on India from an Indian point of view. There 
is no such Indian and no such India and no such point 
of view. Does he require to be reminded that India is a 
continent more diversified than Europe? No Indian can 
speak for more than the particular class of the particular 
part to which he belongs. As in the case of the ryot, it is 
the English official whose experience and detachment best 
qualify him to give a wide and impartial judgment. 
TheSe particular proposals are fraught with such danger 
to the British administration that it becomes a positive 
duty for Lord Lansdowne to make provision against them 
by an amendment of the Bill which has to be presented 
when Parliament reassembles. 

The second point at which Lord Morley has rushed in 
where Lord Minto feared to tread is his decision to de- 
prive the Provincial Legislative Councils of their official 
majority, after accepting an innovation, extending 
also to the Imperial Legislative Council, which will per- 
mit any member to raise and discuss any question of 
public and general importance, to divide the Council and 
to pass resolutions in the form of a recommendation 
which the Government may accept or reject. This 
measure places it in the power of the private members 
to negative any legislation proposed by the provincial 
Governments. Lord Morley recognises—he says—the 
risks which attend these arrangements, and he trusts 
to the safeguards which will exist in the power of veto 
and an official majority in the Viceroy’s Council. It is 
scarcely demonstrated that the advantages are propor- 
tionate to the risks, which include the real and con- 
siderable danger that may attend the constant and re- 
peated use of such safeguards. It creates a false posi- 
tion to appoint advisers and then persistently reject their 
advice. Who can doubt that a factious opposition 
would utilise such an opportunity of prejudicing the 
British administration in the eyes of other nations too 
cautious or too timid to imitate our liberality? Less 
dangerous but not less appalling is the prospect of open- 
ing to a score of Bengalis the floodgates of verbose and 
unrestrained eloquence. Could not Lord Morley find 
time to visit Calcutta and see his handiwork? His most 
hostile critic could not suggest a more terrible punish- 
ment than—to borrow a figure from Sydney Smith— 
being talked to death by wild Babus. 


KING MANUEL’S MINISTERS. 


Aare FERREIRA DO AMARAL’S Ministry 
has fallen at last. Probably its longevity as- 
tonished its best friends; and certainly it lived longer 
than was good for Portugal. The gallant President of 
the Council too speedily forgot that he had been called 
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from obscurity to preside over a Cabinet of monarchical 
concentration, and he persisted in regarding himself as 
the Prime Minister of all parties, not excluding the party 
which has never cleared itself of last February’s mur- 
ders. Indced, he did not scruple to make; jovial speech 
at a meeting of Republican young men. And apparently 
Senhor do Amaral regarded himself as least of all a 
Minister of the Portuguese Crown. King Manuel’s 
protracted visit to Oporto has proved that, even in the 
oldest stronghold of Portuguese republicanism, the 
house of Braganca counts more friends than foes. 
Indeed, no prince of his line, with the exception of the 
devoted and beloved Dom Pedro V., has so swiftly en- 
deared himself to the nation’s heart. But, under the 
Amaral régime, with its watchword of ‘‘ acalmagao’’, 
the golden hour has been slipping away unimproved, and 
the loyal majority has been left undrilled and unled to 
face a republican cohort which is ready and eager for 
every combat that offers. 

One undefended position after another has fallen 
into Republican hands. A case in point is the Admiral’s 
surrender of Lisbon. At the beginning of last month 
Portugal, like England, held her municipal elec- 
tions. Unhappily Portuguese ediles, like the city 
fathers in too many other modern States, are chosen 
more on grounds of national politics than by reason 
of their fitness to brighten the town’s lights and 
sweeten the town’s drains. With the horror and 
disgrace of last February’s crime still solemnising their 
minds, the burgesses of some Portuguese cities and 
towns patriotically buried their hatchets and elected 
mixed councils pledged to the defence of the nation’s 
institutions. Elsewhere, however, the hatred between 
the so-called ‘‘ great ’’ or ‘‘ historic ’’ rotativist parties 
could not have raged more fiercely if Dom Carlos and 
the Crown Prince had been still alive and Portugal still 
undisgraced before the world. For example, in the tiny 
town of Porto de Moz the pzans of the victors so in- 
furiated a leading family belonging to the defeated party 
that its male members fortified their house and shot 
several of their fellow-townsmen dead. In such a 
state of feeling the municipal pollings in Lisbon were 
naturally a matter of concern, and after the deplorable 
bloodshed which stained the elections of last April every- 
one looked to the Government to organise an effective 
service of public order. But the Government hit upon a 
less troublesome plan. The word went forth that the 
Republican candidates for seats in the Municipal Cham- 
ber were not to be opposed ; and in due course ancient 
Lisbon, the capital of the Portuguese monarchy and the 
seat of the King and the two Queens, vas handed over 
without a struggle to the care of an exclusively Republi- 
can Council, some of whose members had openly ac- 
claimed the regicides’ bloody deed. Yet the Republi- 
cans, as was lately proved by a test of their own choosing, 
number hardly a fourth of Lisbon’s electors. 

Emboldened less by their own scanty strength than 
by the pusillanimity of their opponents, the Republicans 
immediately began to dictate the terms on which the 
Monarch is to be tolerated in his capital. Coolly ignor- 
ing the three-fourths of the metropolitan population who 
remain unconverted to Republican doctrines, they de- 
mand that ‘‘ the people of Lisbon shall not be pro- 
voked ’’ by monarchist demonstrations. Accordingly 
towards the close of King Manuel’s triumphant progress 
through the northern provinces his Ministers were por- 
tentously warned that the young Sovereign must not give 
provocation to his new lords and masters by driving in 
state through the streets of his own capital city. The 
Government obeyed ; and the King was whirled from 
the Rocio station to the Necessidades in a closed carriage. 
An unconfirmed telegram from a suspect source on 
the Spanish frontier declares that the royal carriage was 
closed and guarded because a regicide plot had been 
discovered. But, if plot there was, the blameworthy 
persons were firstly the Ministers who have con- 
doned the Republicans’ part in February’s crime. Mean- 
while, the Republicans have expected and received police 
protection during the violently anti-monarchist meetings 
which they love to hold in the open air at the top of the 
Avenida da Liberdade. As for the liberty, or licence, of 
their press, no one restrains minor officials from openly 


poring over the scurrilities of the ‘‘ Mundo ”’ even within 
the precincts of Government buildings, while the out- 
rageous ‘‘ Lucta ’’, whose jests against the royal house 
could not be quoted in the SaturDay REVIEW, is sold daily 
in the vestibule of the royal hospital of Saint José. 

Face to face with such facts as these, English visitors 
to Lisbon have received the impression that Portuguese 
republicanism is too strong for repression and that the 
monarchy can only buy a further short lease of life by 
repeated surrenders to its demands. This belief is fos- 
tered by the foreign correspondents, most of whom fore- 
gather in the cosmopolitan cafés of Lisbon and have never 
travelled a mile through rural Portugal in their lives. 
But Portugal means very much more than Lisbon. Fully 
four-fifths of the people live outside the cities, and it is 
among these honest toilers that most of the hard Portu- 
guese facts are to be sought and found. The truth is 
that, excluding some industrial workers in Lisbon and 
Oporto, some sardine-packers at Setubal, a childish 
group of anti-clericals at Beja in the Alemtejo, some 
undergraduates at Coimbra and a sprinkling of doc- 
trinaires and professional politicians up and down the 
country, Portuguese republicanism hardly exists. What- 
ever they may think of republicanism in the abstract, 
nearly all patriotic and practical Portuguese understand 
that Portuguese nationhood has always been bound up 
with monarchy, and that the English alliance, which has. 
for six hundred years guaranteed Portuguese independ- 
ence, would not long survive the overthrow of monarchi- 
cal institutions. They know that a republican may be 
a good Swiss, a good Mexican, a good Andorran, or a 
good Peruvian: but he cannot be a good Portuguese. 
Only a few weeks ago, when the ex-President of the 
Brazilian Republic and his son were in Portugal, this. 
axiom of Portuguese political life was strongly affirmed 
by republican lips. At the beautiful little town of Ponte 
de Lima, in the Minho, the local physician, who is the 
sole republican inhabitant, called upon the eminent 
Brazilians to present his compliments as a fellow-republi- 
can. He was repelled with the scornful answer that no 
Portuguese republican can be a friend of his country. 

The practical question which arises from all this is how 
the new Ministry is to prevent a factious minority from 
doing further hurt to the national credit and to the public 
tranquillity. The obvious answer is that the monarchist 
majority of the country, at present misrepresented by 
the historic place-hunting parties, must be organised and 
mobilised on the Republican plan. At present the Re- 
publican meetings are hardly ever answered by a counter- 
meeting of monarchists, and for every dozen red-Republi- 
can books, pampblets and almanacs there is hardly one- 
of a monarchist hue. To end this apathy at least one 
Lisbon paper, the well-named and earnestly written 
‘* Portugal ’’, is working hard, and every man of good--. 
will must wish more power toits arm. But the building- 
up of a truly national party out of the ruins of the dis-. 
credited rotativist groups will not be accomplished until 
the ruin and discredit of those groups has become still 
more contemptibly complete ; and meanwhile the Repub- 
lican mischief-making grows fast and furious. To arrest 
the evil a leaf might very well be torn from the Republi~ 
cans’ own book. 

The serviceable leaf in question was written last month, 
by General Picquart, in that free and equal and fraternal 
France to which every Portuguese republican looks as a 
model and an ideal. The French Minister for War 
pledged his word to the deputies that, in future, no officer 
will be allowed to retain command in the French army 
who lacks devotion to the existing institutions of the 
Third Republic. Oddly enough, at the very time of 
General Picquart’s discourse every Portuguese republi- 
can was demanding what he called justice for the officer 
Thomas Cabreira, who, while filling a post in the garri-- 
son of Lisbon, not only made himself prominent at Re- 
publican meetings but allowed himself to be nominated’ 
and elected as one of the Republican town courtillors. 
Under the service regulations the delinquent was con- 
demned to purge his offence by transference for six 
months to the garrison of Elvas, where he installed him- 
self cosily in the best hotel. Instead of returning thanks 
for this mild action of the Government, the Republicans 
gave their whole energy to working up a show of public 
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indignation. During the Sovereign’s triumphal pro- 
gress through the cities of the north the general shout 
of ‘* Live the King ! ’’ was nearly everywhere answered 
by a viva for the citizen Cabreira; and even on the 
King’s birthday, which fell during his sojourn in Oporto, 
a Cabreira meeting was ostentatiously held, under police 
protection, within a short walk of the royal dwelling. A 
monarchist journalist or two in Lisbon duly pounced 
upon General Picquart’s words and challenged the 
Government to apply them to the defence of existing 
institutions in Portugal. But they wasted their ink. . 

Let Admiral do Amaral’s successor be a monarchist 
Picquart and he will goalong way. Amidst her present 
distractions, financial and political, Portugal is surely 
no less entitled than France to see to it that her armed 
strength remains unbrokenly on the side of order. And 
let no champion of true liberty feel qualms when the 
work of ridding the Portuguese State of its worst pre- 
occupation is at last taken sternly in hand : for Portugal’s 
republicanism is so weakly economic and constructive, so 
strongly destructive and party-political, so poor in moral 
and intellectual elements, so rich in bitterness and hate, 
that its uprooting will be not the killing of a flower but 
the casting out of a noxious weed. 


INSURANCE: POLICY CONDITIONS.—IV. 


APART from the varying conditions in different com- 

panies as to the cash surrender values of similar 
policies, there are of course very great differences in 
the amount of surrender values which depend upon the 
kind of policy, the age of the assured at entry, and the 
length of time the policy has been in force. When a 
policy is effected at a low rate of premium, as, for in- 
stance, whole-life assurance subject to the payment of 
premiums until death, there is a large element of insur- 
ance protection and a comparatively small element of 
saving or investment. We see life-insurance protection 
in its simplest form in term policies which guarantee 
that if the insured dies within a specified term of years 
a fixed amount is paid to his estate; if he survives the 
term the insurance company pays nothing. This in- 
surance protection may or may not involve a claim being 
made, while under most forms of life policies a claim is 
sure to arise sooner or later provided the payment of 
premiums is continued. In order to provide the funds 
for meeting claims that are sure to occur, part of each 
premium has to be accumulated, and part is employed 
for insurance protection, or in other words for paying 
the claims of those who die soon. Under inexpensive 
life policies the protection element is large, but under 
expensive life policies the protection element is small 
and a large part of each premium has to be saved. This 
latter characteristic is seen in its extreme form when 
policies are paid for by a single premium. A man of 
fifty paying £59 for the assurance of £100 at death has 
insurance protection for £41, the commercial value of 
which is about 12s. a year. The interest on the £59 
paid as a single premium is more than sufficient to pay 
the annual cost of the insurance protection; conse- 
quently under a single-premium policy the greater part 
of the premium paid, usually go per cent., is available at 
any time as surrender value or for the purposes of a loan, 
and after a few years, when the single payment has 
accumulated at interest, the surrender value is larger 
than the amount originally paid. 

Between the very expensive single-premium policies 
which have extremely large surrender values and the in- 
expensive whole-life policies which at first have very 
small surrender values, and those still cheaper term 
policies which have no surrender values at all, there are 
policies of many other kinds which, owing to their vary- 
ing nature, have surrender values of intermediate pro- 
portions. Thus, under a ten-year endowment assurance 
policy which involves a high rate of premium, the sur- 
render value is large. If the sum assured is to be paid 
- at death and the number of premiums is limited to ten 
or twenty, the amount that can be obtained for the policy 
on giving it up is quite substantial, being greater under 
a _ten-payment than under a twenty-payment policy. 
These considerations are so obvious that we are almost 


ashamed to state them, but experience shows that the 
majority of policyholders have never given any attention 
to the matter, and entirely fail to recognise the nature 
of the contracts they enter into. 

Under all ordinary life-assurance policies the amount 
of the surrender value increases with the duration of the 
insurance: an increasing part of each annual premium 
paid is being accumulated at compound interest, and 
makes the reserve which a life office must retain in 
order to meet its liabilities as they fall due; and the 
amount that can be given on surrender has to be some- 
what less than this reserve. When the company values 
its liabilities at a low rate of interest, the reserves are 
larger than when a high rate of interest is assumed in 
making the calculations. The consequence is that a life 
office employing a low rate of interest in its valuation 
holds large reserves, and can afford to give large sur- 
render values. We have constantly explained that an 
important source of bonuses is the difference between the- 
rate of interest actually earned upon the funds and the 
rate assumed in the valuation. So that the assumption 
of a low rate of interest is a source not only of great 
financial strength but of large bonuses. We have just 
seen also that the accumulation of reserves on a strong 
basis enables larger surrender values to be given than 
when reserves are set aside on a comparatively weak 
basis : this explains how it is that the companies which 
are financially the strongest and which give the best 
bonuses are also enabled, if they choose, to give the most 
liberal terms on the surrender of a policy. 

It is so unusual in financial matters for the safest 
securities to yield the largest return upon the purchase- 
price that it is well worth while to emphasise this happy 
peculiarity of life assurance, which by a perfectly intel- 
ligible and inevitable process makes the best security, 
the largest bonuses, and the most liberal policy condi- 
tions go together. The obvious practical conclusion is 
that in choosing life assurance it is important to choose 
the best, because it is the best not merely from one but 
from every point of view. 


THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 
By Artuur C. HEADLAM. 


se T HE Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.’’ 

As we listen to this mysterious message on 
Christmas Day, there will no doubt be some of us in 
whom it will stir up thoughts and questionings. What 
message is this for us in the twentieth century? What 
meaning have these words, reflecting the mysterious 
phraseology of an obsolete philosophy, for any but the 
student of the History of Religion? The scholar as he 
hears them has his thoughts taken back to Heracleitus, 
and to Plato, to Cleanthes and Philo. He knows that 
here is the end of one great period of thought and the 
beginning of another. He muses on the growth of 
science and philosophy and the rational conception of 
the universe, from those far-off days when the Ephesian 
sage first saw law and reason behind the perpetual 
flux of things. He thinks of the fevered atmosphere of 
Alexandria, where all religions were in the melting-pot 
and a brilliant Jew tried to reconcile Hebraism and 
Hellenism without understanding either. He wonders 
whether he may still think that it was the aged Apostle, 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, who thus tried to express 
in the scientific language of the day, his own tremendous 
experience—‘' that which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, of the Word of Life declare we 
unto you’’—and revived by the waters of the blue 
Egean the last echoes of the teaching of the Sea of 
Galilee. His imagination revivifies the discussion of 
synagogue and school and church. He sees the wander- 
ing scholars travelling through that strange Greco- 
Roman world in search of truth, meeting some aged 
philosopher by the sea shore or some learned teacher 
in Egyptian schools who seemed to have a new message 
to tell. He thinks of the stormy Council with its heated 
debates, of Origen and Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata 
and the Court of Zenobia, of Athanasius and Basif and 
Cyril, of all who built up the theology of the Word. It is 
a wonderful panorama of thought ahd action. But what 
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message have these words now? ' Is there here religion 
and truth for the twentieth century? Or is our Creed 
something which the scholar learns in a book, and not a 
living thing ? . 

For how strangely many a man keeps Christmas 
now. He is very anxious that other people should be 
happy, at least that they should have a good dinner— 
although he will not take much trouble over it. At any 
rate he will contribute through his newspaper to a 
Christmas fund. Everywhere a gigantic system of 
advertising is the most obvious sign that Christmas is 
coming. But he is not certain whether he really enjoys 
it. He has left off going to church and he thinks he 
would be bored if he did go. He is always trying not 
to be bored. It will bore him to dine at home. He does 
not see why he should not spend his few days’ holiday 
playing golf, or he will get a better dinner if he goes to 
one of the so much advertised restaurants where he is 
told that thousands of places have been engaged. He 
can have quite a lively party. He will get the sort of 
dinner he always gets there, very well cooked, but not at 
all like the old-fashioned Christmas dinner, and he wiil 
have presents from the hotel and a band, and it will be 
very smart and up to date. It will be a sort of masquerade 
of Christmas with very little of the reality. He can keep 
away from tiresome relations and home memories and 
anything that reminds him of what is unpleasant. What 
message have these old-fashioned words to him? 

Somehow, although he is always trying to be amused, 
he never succeeds. In spite of it all, life is rather weari- 
some. Whyisthis? Perhaps, if he only knew, there is 
not so much difference as we think between the times 
which first heard these words and our own. True, we 
have railways, and telephones and many other things that 
they had not, but our minds and theirs have a good 
dealin common. They were very much impressed with 
the results of civilisation, and the ease with which they 
could travel, and the great work they had accomplished. 
We should find it very hard to rival them in foolish ex- 
travagance and love of amusement. People then were 
just as liable to be bored because they were trying to 
escape boredom, and they failed to get the good of life 


.because they were so anxious to get it, very like our- 


selves ; and perhaps the message to them was just the 
one which, if we could only listen, is what we want. 

For what does it say? The Word was God ”’, the 
Word became flesh ’’, ‘‘ as many as received Him to 
them gave He power to become the sons of God.”’ 
As the genius of Athanasius flashed out Airis évp- 
iva —‘‘ He became man that 
we might be made God ’’. First it tells us (and does 
not all true philosophy echo it?) that it is the spiritual 
that is real. Our wealth and luxury blind our eyes, and 
absorption in science gives our minds little room for 
other impressions, and we are so convinced that if only 
we try a little harder we shall make this world the very 
best possible world, all by our own efforts, that we forget 
this—but yet it is true. When we have been really happy 
it was when our minds thrilled with more than earthly 
glow; every step upwards has been a spiritual move- 
ment ; the material gains of the human race in the world 
have been won because men have had their minds lifted 
above the world. The world can only be saved if the 
flesh is sanctified by the Spirit. Is it not always in and 
through the Spiritual that progress comes? We are not 
happy if we try too much to be happy. — Life and ex- 
perience tell us that in the Spiritual men find their true 
nature. And then this Christmas message tells us that 
the Spiritual is not separate from human life—‘‘ God 
became flesh ’’, and as God became flesh we may become 
divine, we can conquer our lower life, we can fulfil even 
here our highest destiny—the possibilities of humanity 
are revealed. 

But we have been talking philosophy, or something like 
it; not the philosophy of the second century, but still 
philosophy. Is there a simpler form of the message? 
There comes to us no longer the voice of the Christian 
philosopher, but the vision of the Christmas fact which 
he would interpret for us. We see the form of one like 
unto the Son of God ; we hear the record of His life and 
words ; we see the vision of the manger of Bethlehem, 


and a little child takes us by the hand and drags us from 
all that is selfish and sordid and mean, from luxury and 
sin, to what is true and good and simple and beautiful. 
It creates new life. ‘‘ A little child shall lead them.”’ 


WINTER IN CORNWALL. 
By Fitson YOunNG. 


if SPENT last winter in the south of Cornwall, and 
watched the season ebb and flow from autumn to 
spring, and found no moment until the very end of 
January in which one could truly say “* This is winter "’. 
This year, having been away for many months, I returned 
in mid-December to find it still late summer in the 
gardens and lanes tucked away in the valleys that run 
down tothe sea. The summer flowers—pansies, stocks, 
heliotrope, roses, nasturtium, geranium—were still 
making the borders bright, and still being cut for the 
house ; the honeysuckle still hung its flowering boughs 
from the hedges, and periwinkle gemmed the damp, and 
ragged robin the dry banks. And I remembered with 
a new wonder how mild a thing winter may be down 
there in the grey quiet of the stony headlands, and how 
much more genial than the searching dusty cold of the 
winds that often belie the brilliant sunshine of those 
distant coasts to which English people repair for warmth 
in winter. 

Perhaps, from our dull climate, the cold sunshine of 
the Mediterranean shores is a better change than the 
misty mildness of Cornwall ; perhaps it is brightness and 
colour more than warmth that our sun-starved senses 
need. For in spite of the late and early flowers, the 
colour of a Cornish winter is very sad and low in tone. 
If you take the night sleeping-car train from Paddington 
and wake up on a sunny morning somewhere west of 
Truro, your first sensation, it is true, will be one of 
colour—a tender glow that seems to lie over the land 
and be reflected in the clouds. It comes partly from the 
colour of the turned earth, and partly from the great 
stretches of downs where the heather and the gorse 
blend into a kind of faint golden mauve ; but the eye soon 
becomes used to it, and forgets to remember that it is 
colour at all. After that, although in the short hours 
of sunshine the whole world seems sprinkled with the 
gold of the gorse, it is bright colour that the eye chiefly 
craves—the reds and blues that are the glory of the 
Mediterranean shore, but of which Nature is all too 
sparing in Cornwall. 

Perhaps the only melancholy thing about a typical 
Cornish winter day is its stillness. If you are near the 
sea, that great, continuous voice will keep its overtones 
hanging in the empty air until the ear ceases to be 
aware of it, or accepts it as the equivalent of silence. 
Very few birds are singing ; the twittering of the robins 
is, like the sea, so continuous that it also is regarded as 
part of the silence ; and the sounds of human occupation 
are few and faint. There is such a sense of everything 
having come to a pause or stop that the mind too gets 
weary and drowses into the winter sleep of the world. 
The hypnotism of the wide songless skies, the empty un- 
living fields, the deserted road, the listless sea, creeps 
about the human heart and lays a weight upon the eye- 
lids of the soul. Men and women in these parts talk 
less, work less, think less, love less, hate less than they 
talk and work and think and love and hate in summer ; 
for they are nearer the sun than anyone else in England, 
and in his absence the business of their lives seems to 
pause, and they themselves, sheltering from the winds 
and storms, merely to abide the day of his coming. 

For it is not all silence and flowers in. the Cornish 
winter ; there are days of shaking wind as there are days 
of white sea mists that come rolling in from the Atlantic 
and hang for a week at a time about the promontory, so 
that the silent air becomes filled with the hollow, melan- 
choly notes of foghorns. And when the wind gets up: 
in earnest how it moans and sighs and screams in the 
wide, chimneys! To be on the Lizard in a winter gale 
is like being on the roof of a house in a storm ; the wind 
is all about you, and on every side are the noises of the 
wind and of the sea. Then indeed you think there will 
never be silence again, never peace again, never sun nor 
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summer again, until your ears grow weary with the 
crying voices of the storm, and the rumbling in the 
chimney sounds like the muffled thunder of guns. 

And then, perhaps the very next morning, you wake 
once more to the deep silence, the faint sunshine, the 
mild sweet air, the stillness by land and sea. If the 
sky be blue and cloudless and the wind at rest, there will 
be for a few morning hours a sense of life, of expanding, 
growing warmth that sometimes cheats the very flowers 
so that they open and blossom again. But towards 
afternoon the gold and the mauve fade from the land- 
scape and the greyness falls again—the greyness that 
is winter, that is England, that is everyday life and work 
in this world. And in the greyness glows here and there 
a little lamp of colour, something that is all joy and con- 
tentment because it refuses to be suppressed by the grey- 
ness—blue of the periwinkle, red of the ragged robin, 
honey of the honeysuckle, violet of the violet ; and you 
remember, as the short day fades, that Spring once was 
se will be again, continually, unfailingly, while time 

sts. 


A SUFFRAGETTE CONSPIRACY. 


I? is Christmas Day 1719, and the Regent D’Orléans, 

the Duc de S. Simon, and the Duc de Bourbon are 
seated at the Palais Royal in the little winter cabinet at 
the end of the short gallery. They are met to discuss 
the treason of a great lady, a princess of the blood, 
daughter-in-law of Louis quatorze, granddaughter of 
the great Condé, sister-in-law of the Regent and aunt 
of the Duc de Bourbon, patroness of poets and ‘‘ Queen 
of Sceaux’’, Anne Louise Bénédicte de Bourbon, 
Duchesse du Maine. ‘‘ Pour arriver au tréne, le cas 
échéant, sachez bien, Messieurs, que je mettrais le feu, 
s’il le fallait, aux quatre coins du royaume.’’ Five 
years ago the little Duchesse had made the threat. 
To-day she would accomplish it. She and the chosen 
spirits of her salon have dropped theatricals and are 
plotting a revolution to destroy the Regency, to call to- 
gether the States-General, and to give the Duc du Maine 
his rights under the will of Louis quatorze. The 
chief agent in this political diversion is the fille de 
chambre, Mademoiselle de Launay. She is a jeune fille of 
susceptible heart and at the same time of great learning, 
for she knows Lucretius and can quote Descartes. Some 
say that she is pretty and all agree with a Minister who is 
to send her to gaol that she is ‘‘ de bel esprit’. Her 
little play concerning ‘‘ Good Taste, the Duchesse and 
the Magic Square ”’ has been the prettiest of all the fétes 
of Sceaux. Now the little Duchesse knows that her best 
hope lies in winning the aid of the ruler of Spain, that 
dreamer of splendid dreams, Cardinal Alberoni. To 
move Spain it is necessary to move the Jesuits. So 
Mademoiselle, who has spent her childhood in a Jesuit- 
guided convent, is sent to the Fathers of the Order, 
and is put by them in touch with certain verse-writing 
backstair conspirators. Little comes from them except 
letters written in invisible ink which strange women hand 
to Mademoiselle, and requests for silver coins to the 
Duchesse. At last, however, when Mademoiselle appeals 
to the aged and scheming Ambassador of Spain, the 
Prince de Cellamare, things move with a vengeance. 
Behold the leaders of the ‘‘ war of liberation ’’ fore- 
gathered in a little house in the Arsenal as the bells chime 
the midnight hour. There to the Duchesse and 
Mademoiselle and the band of chevaliers that surrounds 
them the aged Ambassador unfolds the plot of the coming 
drama. He has, he whispers, commissioned certain 
bravoes to carry away the Duc D’Orléans to Spain. 
Then the Comte de Laval will raise Brittany and the 
Marquis de Pompadour Normandy. Best of all, the 
ay and gallant young Duc de Richelieu, who is colonel 
of the regiment that holds Bayonne, the key of the 
Pyrenees, will when the Spanish troops appear before 
the walls throw open the gates. Can the little Duchesse 
‘doubt, as she hears these brave words, that a new Fronde, 
a new ‘‘ladies’ war”’, is to shatter the régime of 
D’Orléans and to make her in all but namé the Queen 
of France? One fear she has for the moment, and that 
us lest her pious, timid husband shall discover all her 


machinations. ‘‘ Votre Altesse se fera mettre en 
prison ’’ he has already foretold. The little Duchesse 
has smiled, but thinks it best to stop all conspiracy talk 
when his step is heard. 

A few weeks pass, however, and a cold douche has 
fallen on the ladies’ hopes. The bravoes who are to carry 
away the wicked Regent have been duly brought from 
Spain and they are properly posted in the Bois de 
Boulogne to seize him as he takes his usual promenade 
with the Duchesse de Berry. The unsuspicious Orléans 
duly arrives. The signal is given and the merry men duly 
pounce upon the wrong gentleman, while, in ignorance of 
his danger, the Regent calmly walks out of sight. There is 
panic at Sceaux and the little Duchesse sends Mademoi- 
selle to Paris to see the Comte de Laval and find how the 
wind is blowing. The pair meet and talk alone, and 
Mademoiselle is startled at her companion’s wild and in- 
coherent chatter of Stuart restorations and Northern 
Leagues. She sees now too clearly that the background 
of the stage on which they are playing is not a palace, 
but a prison. The wild talk over, the young lady starts 
on her homeward journey through the black night. 
Alas ! her carriage comes to grief on the road, and after 
a lengthy sojourn in a ditch she finds an asylum in a mill. 
A bad omen, reflects Mademoiselle ; but the friends of 
M. de Voltaire are not superstitious, and the wild words 
of M. de Laval, which Mademoiselle has thought foolish, 
cheer up the Duchesse. 

Two months pass. The Duchesse is in her Paris man- 
sion when the news flits through the salons that a courier 
of the Spanish Ambassador has been “ held up’’ at 
Poitiers on his way to Madrid and relieved of his papers, 
that the Spanish Embassy is surrounded by soldiers, and 
the Prince de Cellamare himself is a prisoner. All is lost. 
Her Highness, in waiting events, can only play Biribi, 
shudder at the tidings of arrests of friends as they come 
thick and fast, and confide to Mademoiselle her hope that 
if prison is to be her portion her prison will be a palace 
where Mademoiselle can still be her companion. 

So Christmas Day arrives, and while the Duchesse 
fidgets in the rue S. Honoré her relations settle her fate 
in the Palais Royal. Her brother-in-law of Orleans and 
her nephew of Bourbon both agree that their dear relative 
and her husband must be put where they can do no more 
mischief. They settle at last that the husband shall 
serve his time at Dourlens in Picardy, while the little 
Duchesse shall do her penance in De Bourbon’s own 
castle of Dijon. The lettres de cachet are straightway 
signed, but perhaps Christmas festivities interfere with 
police arrangements, and for three days more the 
Duchesse remains free. On the morning of 28 December 
the thunderbolt falls. Mademoiselle is quietly dozing, 
when she is startled by the dread cry, ‘‘ De la part du 
roi’’. Presently a lighted torch reveals in her chamber 
the uniforms of an officer of the guard and two mus- 
keteers. Mademoiselle is told that she is arrested. The 
house is full of soldiers, and a troop is drawn up in the 
street. At the same time the chamber of the Duchesse 
is invaded. Her Serene Highness likewise is informed 
that she is a prisoner. Many a plea does she make to 
delay the dolorous journey, until at last she is led out- 
side almost by force to see waiting just two hired car- 
riages, in one of which she, a princess of the blood, is 
to drive, with only two maids for attendance on her, to 
prison. A terrible fall, thinks Mademoiselle, for a lady 
who always deems herself alone save when she is in a 
crowd. She will not see much of a crowd to-day. The 
coachman dodges the streets, follows the ramparts, and 
leaves Paris by the gate of S. Bernard. In the evening 
Mademoiselle is driven, as she expects, to the grim 
tower of the Bastille. The governor receives her at 
the drawbridge (while she shudders at the clashing 
chains), and presently places her in her cell. This 
cell is fairly comfortable, and her maid is there to 
wait onher. Next day the governorcalls. She asks for 
books and cards and gets them. Henceforth she and 
her maid pass much of the day playing picquet. Other 
men and women of the Duchesse’s household share her 
captivity, but for the present Mademoiselle may not see 
them. Even when on Sundays and féte days she is taken 
to chapel she is hidden under a flag. Meanwhile Minis- 
ter of State Dubois, D’Argenson, and Le Blanc, whom 
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she names Minos, AZacus, and Rhadamanthus, come 
frequently to examine the prisoners. When Mademoi- 
selle is cited before the dread tribunal, she is a little 
nervous. Suppose now, she thinks, they should place 
her on the rack. However, she takes courage, applies 
a little rouge to her cheeks lest her countenance betray 
her, and takes her seat in the chair appointed for her, 
with a firm resolve in her mind to tell only what she 
chooses. She is surprised at the trifling questions that 
Ministers put to her. At the close of her examination 
she is more astonished when M. D’Argenson gravely asks 
her if she is being kindly treated. Such, he says, is his 
desire. And with these unexpected words of courtesy 
in her ears the captive retraces her steps to her cell 
happier than when she left it. And as the days pass, her 
Jot is lightened. With others of her fellow-prisoners she 
receives permission to walk on the battlements of the 
castle, and so gets a little look at the world from which 
she has been taken. And next she and the royal Lieu- 
tenant of the Bastille strike up a fast friendship. And 
this friendship gives to the grim towers of the Bastille 
a gentle touch of poetry. It is a summer evening ; the 
Lieutenant has been taking supper with his captive, and 
as the night is warm they draw close to the window. 
The Lieutenant asks Mademoiselle fora song. She con- 
sents and sings the lines of Iphigenia in the opera. The 
Duc de Richelieu, who is in a cell hard by, stands at his 
window likewise and sings the reply of Orestes. ‘‘ Very 
appropriate ’’, thinks Mademoiselle, ‘‘ to our situation.’’ 
The kind-hearted gaoler smiles pleasantly, and the pair 
go through the whole scene. In time the barriers that 
sever Mademoiselle from a fellow-captive are removed. 
The prisoners are allowed to associate in groups to dine 
with the governor and to play ombre in the evening. 
To one of her fellow-captives Mademoiselle’s hand is 
pledged, though, alas ! the engagement will not survive 
their emergence from the prison gates. Still for the 
moment she is so happy that she desires no liberty other 
than that which she enjoys in her prison walls. 

Meanwhile the little Duchesse is safely caged at Dijon 
and is in the worst of tempers. She complains of her 
room. It is cold, and the plaster on the wall is not dry. 
She needs more attendants, in fact her whole household, 
and she must see the papers. The Ministers listen with 
some sympathy to the captive’s wails. A maid of honour 
and a few more servants are sent in answer to her cry. 
Further, she may have permission to read the ‘‘ Gazette 
de Paris ’’’. If she asks for the ‘‘ Gazette de Hollande ”’ 
she must be told that it is not procurable at Dijon. How- 
ever, when her mother, the Princesse de Condé, pleads 
that she may take her child to her home, the Regent is for 
the present obdurate. ‘‘ Si Mme. la Duchesse s’était 
bornée 4 conspirer contre ma vie, passe encore; mais 
elle a manqué a l’Etat; je suis obligé de la laisser en 
prison’’. So the little Duchesse plays cards until she 
is weary, and then fumes and rages until her gaolers 
pray the Saints to have mercy on them. All this while 
her unlucky spouse is bearing with Christian fortitude 
a rigorous imprisonment in Picardy. The months pass 
and at last the Duchesse is carried to the citadel of 
Chalon sur Saéne. Here she is allowed carriage drives, 
and finds a pet. It is a young donkey, whom Voltaire 
shall make famous. 


‘* Dans ces murs malheureux votre voix enchantée 
Ne put charmer qu’un 4ne et les échos.”’ 


From chateau to chateau she passes; but there can 
be no pardon until she has confessed all. At last her 
proud spirit yields; but, fair play, she only owns up 
when she has won from the Regent a promise that her 
co-conspirators shall have their liberty and that he will 
keep the confession a secret. Alas! the whole con- 
fession is read before the Council, and the grand- 
daughter of Condé is the laughing-stock of all Paris. 
She may, however, drive back in full state to Sceaux. 
Meanwhile Mademoiselle is again a solitary captive, 
for nearly all her friends, including her lover, have con- 
fessed and gone, but no confession will she make. 
“* You will stay here all your life ’’, says the Minister. 
“Not a bad place for a poor girl like me” is the 
answer. Only when the little Duchesse gives precise 
orders will Mademoiselle confess, and then she chiefly 


tells things that will annoy the Regent. Her confession, 
therefore, does not become public property. A few 
days later she sees from her window the Lieutenant 
in the courtyard holding up the order for her 
release. And they part with tears. To the glades of 
Sceaux she hastens back, and meets in the garden the 
Duchesse, who embraces her; but it is not long ere 
Mademoiselle, who has again to read her Serene High- 
ness to sleep at night, begins to long for the repose of 
her prison cell. A few years later the Duchesse will 
marry her to a Baron in the Swiss Guards, but with 
the condition that she must spend most of her days at 
Sceaux, and with the Duchesse our heroine lives and dies. 
For the rest most of the courtiers of her Serene High- 
ness find their way back to her Court, and her husband 
forgives her. Fétes and plays once more enliven the 
palace, but the little Duchesse has learned her lesson. 
‘** J’ai fait une pénitence trés rude et trés longue ”’ 
she sighs, and henceforth she will not meddle in high 
matters of State. 


EL PASTOR DE LAS NAVAS. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


A MONGST the multitudinous figures above the high 

altar of the Cathedral of Toledo, there is one that 
I have often caught myself looking at with as great 
interest as if it were a work of art. It represents, 
roughly painted, carved in a warm yellow stone that 
seems to have congealed sunshine in it, the figure of a 
medizval Spanish shepherd. His loose frock is secured 
by a belt, and falls to his knees, leaving the rest of his 
legs bare. On his feet are sandals. His head is bare, 
and shows a thick growth of curly black hair, clustering 
round his blunt, open face, in which are set two honest 
brown eyes, which look out upon the world so directly 
that you feel at once their owner is an Old Christian, on 
all four sides, as the saying is, and without a drop of 
either Jewish or Moorish blood. 

A long and rough staff is in his hand, and round his 
waist is hung a gourd, just such a gourd as you can see 
growing to-day in the cigarrales outside the town. On 
every side of him stand in serried ranks the effigies of 
kings, of knights, of saints, of virgins, bishops, con- 
fessors, and on his left hand a statue of a converted 
Moorish alfaqui, who by the grace of God became a 
Christian to the greater glory of our faith, and perhaps 
to serve as an example of the unsearchable ways of the 
Creator of the world, who might have made him, if He 
had chosen so to do, a Christian, without attaching to 
him the stain of being traitor to the faith in which he 
had been bred. 

All the stone worthies look nobly out upon the world, 
with the exception of the poor alfaqui, who has a hang- 
dog air as of a renegade. 

They seem to feel that they will never die, whilst those 
they look at, all are transitory. 

The shepherd has no look either of faith or of nobility, 
but leans upon his staff just as he must have leaned upon 
it in his life, when he stood, on the sunburnt plain, a 
mere dark spot, watching his black and yellow sheep, 
amongst grey plants of fennel and yellow flowering 
thistles, which in the clear Castilian air stand up so 
sharp against the sky that they appear as tall as trees. 

Nothing in his appearance, as he stands so modestly, 
waiting apparently for the sun to strike upon some ridge 
or other of the hills, to know the time, to turn his flock 
towards home, suggests that he was other than a shep- 
herd, such as a hundred others of his kind. Why he 
should be enshrined amongst so many noble lords and 
ladies above the altar, opposite the silver gates that shut 
the choir, in the same fane in which Don Alvaro de 
Luna sits headless in his vault; why he should be be- 
jewelled when the sun streams through the glorious 
stained glass, as if he were a knight, a king, a bishop or 
a saint; why he should have been counted worthy to 
appear in the long line of figures that ring about S. James 
himself, trampling a never-dying Moor to death under 
his horse’s hoofs, the sacristan will tell those who expend 
a franc. Look at him well and mark his sturdy legs, 
his hands like roots of whin-bushes, his air of simple 
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faith made manifest in all his carriage, and then turn 
to the encircling throng of knights and nobles, his bold 
compeers in stone, and see if in their eyes there is not 
to be found a look of gratitude and admiration for the 
squat figure who makes so strange a blot amongst their 
ranks. Why do they look at him, as you might look 
upon a man who had done you some great service, almost 
unconsciously, a service greater than it is possible to pay ? 

Hard by, beneath the altar of El Transito, are laid the 
bones of Juan Padilla and his heroic wife, those of Juan 
Bravo, and the rest of the illustrious band who died 
at Villalar. Kings, constables, an emperor, bishops, 
archbishops, emirs, sultans, and high priests have helped 
to form the penetrating dust that makes the eyes smart 
in Toledo when the north wind blows, and which makes 
every church smell like a charnel-house. Scholars and 
queens and clerks, learned both in Arabic and Latin, 
and warriors skilled in both saddles, the high-peaked 
tree of Fez and the flat bur of Europe, as is set forth upon 
their tombs, lie thick on every side. 

All round the church in which the shepherd stands 
so patiently, unmarked by those whose admiration only 
can be stirred up by high-sounding names, the wondrous 
city stretches out a very palimpsest of Gothic superposed 
on Moorish architecture, and that again reared on 
foundations dug by the Romans, set with innumerable 
gems, El Cristo de la Luz, the Alcdzar, Santa Maria 
la Blanca, once a synagogue, a mosque, and now a 
church, the jewelled cloister of San Juan, the square 
known as the Zocodovér, the Puerta del Cambron, and 
all the myriad and tortuous lanes in which the marigolds 
grow from the walls, and where the red valerian attracts 
the cats, from Moorish ajimeces—all go to form a casket 
in which each house has something noble in it, even in 
decay. A noble city, set on a noble river and sur- 
rounded by a landscape resembling nothing more than 
that seen in the moon through a good telescope ; and in 
it, in its chiefest gem, the incomparable church, in which 
the French once bivouacked, stabling their horses in the 
choir, unconscious that the heavy gates that shut it, then 
painted black, were solid plate, the simple figure stands. 

He stands unconscious that the whole city, Spain and 
even Christendom itself perhaps, owes its existence to 
his fortunate appearance, and that without his know- 
ledge of the passes in the hills, for at the time the 
Moorish host lay in Las Navas de Tolosa, and all the 
width of Sierra Morena intervened between them and 
Alfonso (he who rode his horse into the waves at Alge- 
ciras, brandishing his sword against the infidel across 
the straits), we all should now be rising in the night 
to testify to the existence of the one God and of his 
prophet, the immortal camel-driver. 

In those days, whilst the shepherd, whose effigy now 
is sculptured in the church, kept sheep upon the slopes 
of the dark mountains that cut Castille off from the south, 
a wave of faith had stirred the souls of the veiled camel- 
riders, deep in the deserts far below Marrakesh, im- 
pelling them to move, just as the instinct stirs a swallow 
to take wing. Lost in the sand, owning no property but 
their swift camels, which drink only on the third morn- 
ing after they have drunk, and a few horses foaled as 
they say by mares impregnated by the south wind, 
they cherished their belief in the one God, their God, 
made in their image, austere, patient of hardships, self- 
centred, individual and impatient of restraint. They 
felt, there, in their thirsty land, in which not even an 
occasional great rock affords a shade; there, where the 
lizard’s head is almost photographed upon the sand; 
where water is the chiefest gift that Allah gives, and 
that so sparingly he seems to know it is above all price, 
and therefore often impregnates it with salt, so that its 
drinkers shall not turn necessity to pleasure, that the 
time had arrived to testify. 

They knew that far away in Spain their brethren had 
become degenerate, reading and writing, studying the 
Greek philosophers, eating and drinking, not to sustain 
life, but to gratify the senses, and that the land they lived 
in was a paradise, all ready to their hand. There, poets 
told them that the jasmine ever flowered, the roses 
bloomed, and that the sound of water always fell upon 
the ear, trickling in rills or plashing on the stones. The 
faith so stirred their blood, heated like desert sand by 


the fierce sun which poured so hot upon them, that even 
they were forced to hide their faces in the blue 
‘*litham ’’, that almost without design they found 
themselves upon the march. They poured across the 
Atlas, crossing its snowy passes, they who had never 
felt the cold, dressed in their unsubstantial desert blue, 
through the rich valleys of the Sus and to the north of 
the Oasis of the Palms, past Tafilet the sacred city, till 
they appeared like locusts on the wing, before Marrakesh, 
assaulted, conquered it, dethroned the king and placed 
one of themselves upon the throne, making him God’s 
vicegerent upon earth, by the one right, the sword, they 
and their God could comprehend. 

Saints, brown and ragged, sometimes illuminated folk, 
often mere madmen, preached to them as they lay camped 
in the palm woods that circle round Marrakesh, setting it 
in a ring of green enamel, and they, in their dark goat- 
skin tents pursued the desert life, watching their camels, 
sitting for hours looking away at nothing, silent, and all 
veiled to the eyes. Their new-appointed Sultan, Yusuf- 
ibn-Tachfin, felt their fire in his veins, and passed his 
time between the mosque, the javelin play on horseback, 
and in conferring with his wise magicians on the right 
time to start, and whether stars seemed favourable to 
those of the One God. From every side, as months 
slipped past, tribes and more tribes came to his standard, 
camping upon the stony plain, amongst the palm woods, 
and filling all the country round about with men all 
clamouring to be led against the foe. 

All the wild Berbers of the Atlas came, on foot or 
riding shaggy ponies and rough mountain mules. In 
thejr shrill Shillah tongue they sang wild songs that 
sounded like the chattering of the cranes. They stalked 
about dressed in their orange-coloured cloaks, with the 
strange eye embroidered on the back, that makes a band 
of them appear like Argus, all composed of eyes. 

Ait Atta came, the riders of the plains, skilled in the 
javelin, living like pirates by plundering caravans, just 
as the pirates of the sea plunder the ships both of the 
Faithful and of the Christian dogs. 

From far Shingeit, close to the confines of the Slaves 
of Idols, came bands of holy men, each with his Koran 
in one hand and in the other a long spear. The hunters 
of El Jouf, who ride the wind-drinkers that gallop down 
the ostrich and the gazelle, their ragged-looking mares 
descended from the mares the Prophet rode, to one of 
which Yusuf-ibn-Tachfin owed his escape and life after 
the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, marched in to join 
the last and greatest of the Arab raids. Tuaregs and 
men from Timbuctu, black as jinoun and only but a 
little while ago converted to the faith, arrived and camped 
beside the rest. Rehamna and Howara sent contin- 
gents, and from Glimim came men commanded by the 
Biruks, who claim descent from Hannibal and the great 
Barca clan. Then by degrees and without order, just as 
a flight of locusts starts upon the wing, the horde began 
to move. It struggled through Chawia, at every step 
receiving reinforcements, from Tafilet, from Fez, from 
Tlemcen, and taking with it all the tribes through which 
it passed upon its way. At Tangier and Hisnr-el-Mujaz, 
the Castle of the Crossing, was the tryst set, and there the 
ships were sent to ferry them across. 

In Christendom news had been brought to King 
Alfonso at Toledo, where he held his court, of the great 
gathering across the straits. Horsemen came spurring 
in, telling the Andalos was all aflame, bringing re- 
ports that the army of the infidel numbered a million 
men. Fear fell upon the King, and he sent messages 
across the Pyrenees to France, Navarre, to Germany, 
to Rome, even to farthest England, to come and strike 
for Christ, for Christendom was in sore danger, from 
the number of the foe. Still as they mustered from the 
various kingdoms and principalities, their forces 
straggling through the Pyrenees, passing through miles 
of beech forests at Roncesvalles, and over the Somport, 
following the course of the tumultuous Aragon, skirting 
the little town of Jaca, which rises from the plain just 
as Gibraltar rises from the sea, and coming out at length 
upon the brown Castilian plain, the infidels at Hisnr-el- 
Mujaz were crossing busily in galleys, feluccas, fishing- 
boats, and great barcazas, the strait they called the Gate 


of the Road, as by it they were wont to enter Christen- 
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dom. At last on both sides they were ready, and from 
Toledo the Christian army, swollen by contingents from 
every European Power, advanced to meet the Moors, 
marching from Cordoba, up to the central plain. On the 
one side, the Christian host moved on under the banner 
of the Cross, its warriors, sheathed in mail, riding their 
ponderous Flemish war-horses, with crossbowmen from 
Genoa, archers from England, and Swiss battalions 
bristling with pikes, its ranks in order, and with a 
host of priests and bishops just behind the King; the 
Spaniards, almost as swarthy as the Moors, riding their 
semi-Moorish horses, fearing no heat nor cold, sober of 
diet, fierce as Indians, and northern knights, who in the 
unfamiliar climate and vegetation thought they already 
were in Africa. Upon the other, like an angry sea, the 
Infidel straggled and stormed along, their horses neigh- 
ing and fighting with each other, keeping no order in 
their ranks and more destructive to the country that they 
passed, than is a band of wolves amongst a flock of 
sheep, the Sultan, dressed in white, riding in front under 
a crimson umbrella, with footmen trotting by his side. 
Each army must have seen the sullen mass of the great 
sierra that cuts the plain, barring the desert wind from 
Africa, tempering the piercing Christian northern air, 
and serving as a barrier to vegetation, so that the 
plants from Africa and Europe in neither instance ven- 
ture to the further side. 

Still they marched on, and, coming to the hills, both 
armies camped, for neither knew the passes and both 
were fearful of surprise. The Commander of the 
Faithful pitched his camp on the south side upon 
Las Navas de Tolosa, stretching a strong iron chain 
around his tents, and on the north the pavilion of the 
Christian King, conspicuous by the blood-and-orange 
standard fluttering at the door upon a lance, stood 
high above the rest. Long did they lie upon their arms, 
and each of them sent out their scouts to find a pas- 
sage through the hills, and each without success. At 
last, as King Alfonso sat in his tent cursing and praying, 
and with his army almost about to separate, a shepherd 
came to him and, being brought into the tent, offered 
to show the King a path by which merino sheep 
descend to the rich plains, when on the northern side 
winter has burned the grass. 

Chroniclers on both sides have told the battle, those 
of the Spaniards relating how the Christians smote the 
Moors, killing two hundred thousand of them, and how 
Don Sancho of Navarre, the strongest man in all the 
army, burst through the chains that ringed the Sultan’s 
tent. They tell, with many pious saws, how great the 
slaughter was, and of the mighty spoil the Lord of Hosts 
vouchsafed to grant them, and they aver the blessed San 
Isidro, taking upon him (in his humility) the style and 
garments of a shepherd, appeared and led them on. 

All this they say and much more of the same kind, all 
in the vein of men who know the Lord has chosen them 
to be His instruments. The Moors say less, and merely 
state Allah did not see fit to smile upon their arms, 
and how (no doubt to punish lack of faith) that he de- 
livered them into the hands of the accursed King Alfonso ; 
may God destroy him and consume his race in fire! 
Then they give praise to the One God, and say, in pass- 
ing, that Yusuf-ibn-Tachfin, seeing his warriors flee and 
himself left alone, was sitting silently before his tent 
when there appeared an Arab from El Jouf, an aged 
man with a white beard, and leading in a rope of camel’s 
hair, a bright bay Arab mare. 

Laying his hand upon the Emir’s shoulder, he said : 
“* Mount and ride; the mare is desert-bred, nurtured on 
camel’s milk, and of the colour that the Prophet—may 
God have pardoned him—commends. When greys and 
chestnuts falter in the race and roans and blacks sink 
down and wallow in the sand, she will still pull upon 
her bridle. Mount and ride’. The Emir mounted and 
escaped, and King Alfonso marched back with all his 
army to Toledo. Bishops and archbishops celebrated 
solemn thanksgivings in the cathedral, thanking es- 
pecially the blessed San Isidro for his protection of the 
host, and praising his humility for having left the 
celestial choirs and taken on him once again a humble 
shepherd’s weeds. All Christendom heaved a sigh of 
satisfaction at its escape, and someone, perhaps a simple 


man to whose unlearned eyes the vision of the blessed 
San Isidro was not vouchsafed, employed a stone- 
cutter to carve the figure of the man who, after God, 
had been the instrument of saving all the Christian world, 
and set it up on high. 


MEN ANIMALS AND SPEECH.* 


yas you want a thing and cannot get it otherwise 

by force or stratagem, ask for it. Every creature, 
we believe, follows this plan as a law from bacteria up 
toman. To prove this is difficult as long as you have to 
use a twelve-hundred-times magnifying microscope to 
see a particular creature. Even when such compara- 
tively superior individuals as medusoids or hydroids, or 
it may be crayfish, are under consideration we are not 
on sufficiently familiar terms to know exactly what they 
want nor by whose benevolence they expect to be sup- 
plied. But as there is no freak in nature, everything 
being continuous from the lowest to the highest, we infer 
that everything wants something and will take care to 
make its wants known in some form or other. When 
we get as far up the scale of animal life as the vertebrates 
we begin to see some of their ways of asking favours, 
and when they come into close relation to us as they 
do in domesticity or captivity we and they learn the 
art of mutual interpretation up to a certain point. It 
is certainly very limited, and we envy Mowgli his very 
special opportunities of learning the language of the 
wolves. But there seems to be one universal law of 
speech that each class of animals finds out somehow, a 
particular method which serves their own purposes be- 
tween themselves, but as between them and all others 
there is the silence of eternity. Man’s way is only one 
amongst so many ; and he has specialised it so much that 
two of the species within a few miles on opposite sides 
of an artificial boundary are unintelligible to each other 
in that medium. They must communicate in signs as 
primitive as the waggings of two dogs’ tails. And there 
is more specialisation where we find that of two men in 
the same civilised community but of different classes one 
may have a vocabulary as copious and refined as that of 
Socrates or Plato, while the other has hardly more words 
than an Australian native. Human ianguage serves so 
far not for human communication but as the symbol of 
the impassable barriers which exist between races and 
nationalities and classes in the same races and nations. 
What are these, the excellence or the defect of man’s 
invention of speech? We should also like to know 
whether at any and what period any group or herd of men 
might meet any other group or herd of men whatever and 
understand each other’s ideas and ways of thought as 
other animals would do on meeting groups or herds of 
the same species. But this is one of the lost chapters 
in the life history of man on the earth. 

One small matter is more puzzling than the elaborate 
mechanism of nerve receptors and sensor-motor nerves 
and co-ordinating cortical centres which must be studied 
if we are to understand even the external phenomenon 
of human speech. It is this. How does it happen that 
of all animals only a few birds can be taught to manipu- 
late their vocal organs so as to enunciate recognisable 
human speech? The birds are not nearest to man in 
intelligence, and man’s vocal apparatus is not more like 
a parrot’s than it is like an anthropoid ape’s or a mon- 
key’s or a dog’s or anelephant’s. A parrot is fascinated 
by human speech ; will attend to it with almost grotesque 
intensity and vivacity, and after some lessons will repeat 
sentences with an appositeness which suggests a rational 
employment of man’s special instrument of communica- 
tion. No other animal shows such curiosity or makes 
any attempt to imitate man’s speech. Yet the dog and 
the horse have lived with European man countless 
generations longer than the parrot. We are amused 
when the parrot imitates our speech. We should be 
alarmed if our dog or our horse greeted us with ‘‘ Good 
morning ’’ or gave us our congé at bedtime with a 
** Good night ’’. The horse, the ox, and the ass have 
found speech only in the legendary pages of prodigies ; 


* ‘Homan Speech.’’ By N.C. Macnamara. London: Kegan 
Paul. The Internationa! Scientific Series. 1908. 5s.-net. 
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but why should they not in the much more intimate inter- 
course they have held with man for ages have picked up 
some of our phrases as parrots have done? The orang 
and the chimpanzee have, we believe, been taught to 
repeat a word, but not a sentence. The legend is not 
to be accepted that monkeys would talk but are too 
clever, because they know man would set them to work. 
The scientific fact which disposes of it is that neither they 
nor the anthropoids possess that organ of speech known 
as Broca’s. Then, of course, parrots do possess it? So 
far as we understand, parrots have as little of Broca’s 
centre as home-pigeons. Yet a “ point ’’ in a parrot 
is the gift of speech; but no one ever offered a special 
prize for a talking pigeon. Mr. Macnamara has a good 
parrot story in his not otherwise amusing though instruc- 
tive book. The experiment was to try if a parrot could 
supply the missing word in a sentence, and so prove in- 
dependent thought, not parrot-like imitation. To reach 
hemp-seed the bird was accustomed to climb a ladder to 
acupboard. He was taught the words “‘ ladder ’’ and 
“cupboard ’’’. Apart from these two words he was 
taught ‘‘ climb ”’ as heclimbed. Then on a day the cup- 
board was placed above the reach of the experimentee 
and the ladder was laid aside. The bird was brought in ; 
he raged and stormed when he grasped the situation, 
but said nothing to the purpose; and he was fed only 
with millet-seed, which he disliked. Next day the same 
situation was reconstituted ; but this time, after many 
ebullitions of anger, Polly burst out with ‘‘ Ladder, 
climb, cupboard ’’. Something more than a mimetic 
faculty is shown here; but what order of animals is 
more mimetic than monkeys and apes? Their mimicry 
too has more of human in it than any other animals’, 
and if we as children learn much of our speech by imita- 
tion when our reasoning faculties are almost non- 
existent, why do birds alone come nearest to the human 
infant? Birds, indeed, learn their songs by imitation. 
They may be supposed naturally drawn to sounds as 
sounds ; but there is nothing distinctive in their vocal 
organs. Admitting the existence of a puzzle which is 
not explained, it is obvious that, however far the mimetic 
speech of human infants or birds can be carried, reasoned 
speech depends on the form and quantity and quality 
of the brain ; and the sufficient point is only reached in 
man. Human speech has developed pari passu with 
the brain, and when at a stage in his career man’s 
frontal skull had not much room for Broca’s organ the 
contents of his vocabulary must have been as limited as 
the cubic capacity of his skull. Java and Neanderthal 
skulls exist to illustrate one branch of the argument : 
the history of language has elucidated the other. In our 
Latin and Greek dictionaries we get our first introduction 
to the mysterious roots to which we are referred for the 
affinities of these languages with Sanscrit; but still 
deeper layers of roots have perished with the elementary 
brains for whose purposes they were once sufficient. 
There are still races, and individuals of our own race, 
whose limited skulls are a clue to their limited vocabulary. 
The plates of the skull may close up prematurely, and 
the growth of brain and with it the capacity for language 
be arrested. The beginning of human speech is the 
problem of the beginning of humanity in an animal, and 
the link is missing in both. But when we get the start 
we see how the exercise of speech has, with other men- 
tal exercises into which man has been forced by self- 
preservation, developed his brain in relation to his body 
far beyond the proportions of any other animal. There 
is here a hint as to education, and an argument that as 
language has been one of the most efficient instruments 
of race education, if not the most, it is, properly used, 
the most efficient instrument in the education of the in- 
dividual. Given the human capacity for ideas, for some- 
thing more than the reflex action set going by external 
impresions which is a general animal possession, and 
ideas follow in the wake of words. The miracle of the 
teaching of the two girls, Laura Bridgman and Helen 
Keller, who were completely blind and deaf and conse- 
quently dumb from within a year or two of birth, is a 
revelation. The first word that aroused the idea that 
the word itself was a symbol, meaning something general 
for herself-and others, and not only a particular tactile 


impression associated with a particular object, also 


_ darted the first beam of intellectual light through the pre- 


vious thick fog and darkness of her mind, and the first 
expression of human intelligence passed over her face. 
The earlier life remained unknown in both cases ; but the 
subsequent life was a continual mental progress in pro- 
portion as words were realised. Laura Bridgman be- 
came an ordinarily intelligent woman; Helen Keller 
learned actually to speak by touching the lips and throats 
of her teachers; and she became herself a speaker to 
public audiences after taking a university degree. One 
remarkable fact must not be omitted. Helen Keller’s 
thinking was slow. It was accompanied by the move- 
ments of the hands reproducing the tactile impressions 
by which she first learned words. Consecutive thinking 
depends on speech of some sort. Imperfect languages 
have the greatest number and variety of manual signs 
to make up for words. This was probably a characteris- 
tic of primitive languages as it is of the lowest forms of 
speech now known. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARLOUR FIREWORKS AND THE PEERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEw. 
21 December 1908. 


Sir,—There is something almost humorous in the 
hardly veiled annoyance of a portion of the Liberal press 
at the passing of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill by the 
House of Lords. Having counted on its rejection or 
mutilation by the hereditary enemies of the people, the 
Government hoped to score the double advantage of 
filling up the cup and being saved the consequences of 
an unpopular measure ; now they find themselves robbed 
of a very useful piece of propaganda and saddled with 
their own Bill, having provided their opponents with 
one of the best election cries of modern times. To 
those who witnessed the debate on the second reading 
nothing could have been more impressive than the con- 
cluding sentences of Lord Lansdowne’s very able 
speech. Having pointed out that colliery-owners were 
well able to protect their own interests, he pleaded for 
the small consumer ‘‘ who buys coal almost by the 
pound ”’; in a few well-chosen words he showed how 
even the slightest rise in price would mean empty grates 
in hundreds of homes ; then he based his acceptance of 
the measure on the repeated assurances of the’Govern- 
ment that no additional burden would be inflicted on the 
poorer classes. ‘‘ The responsibility of this Bill rests 
with his Majesty’s Government ”’ ; the profound silence 
in which this responsibility was received showed that 
their Lordships opposite fully appreciated its signifi- 
cance. 

It is possible that had the Government realised before- 
hand the attitude which would be taken by the Lords 
on this occasion they would not have persisted in a 
measure for which there is little real demand, but which 
must rouse resentment in all quarters, affecting, as it 
does, the vital interests of the country. Hitherto 
Ministers have relied on the peers to shield them from 
the inevitable results of their hasty pledges and ill-con- 
Sidered projects, fully aware that should the veto of the 
Upper House be abolished they would be in an infinitely 
worse position. Had the Lords not taken on them- 
selves to destroy the Education and Licensing Bills it 
is doubtful if even the remote ages would have seen 
a Liberal majority again returned to power. Not only 
have the Government been able partially to satisfy or 
temporise with their extremists by making a brave show 
of yielding to noisy sections, but they have been able 
to throw all the opprobrium for their failure on to the 
shoulders of others. In these circumstances it is but 
natural they should feel a certain irritation at the favour- 
able treatment accorded to their Bills sent up towards 
the end of the Session. In view of the latest campaign 
directed against the Lords this is distinctly annoying, 
and one must sympathise with Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
declamatory harangues on the iniquities of the Gilded 
Chamber have lost not a little of their point and pun- 


gency. 
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Great preparations are in progress, but in spite of all 
the forces brought into action to arouse the indignation 
of a people smarting under the tyranny of hereditary 
oppressors, the present attack will probably result, as 
en former occasions, in a very harmless display of par- 
lour fireworks. We do not wonder that party stalwarts 
are getting impatient at the somewhat ludicrous position 
in which they find themselves ; you cannot go on chal- 
lenging for ever and running away from the issue. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave us the other day a 
new and altogether delightfully modern version of 
S. George, who waits for a convenient season ‘‘ in the 
course of the next few years ’’ to slay the dragon. So 
far all attempts to end the Upper House have had the 
opposite effect of enormously increasing its prestige in 
the eyes of the more thoughtful public, and if we are not 
much mistaken it is rather a change in the compesition 
of the House of Commons than any alteration in the 

_ Lords that the electorate is contemplating. 

Ministers, though painfully conscious of this fact, are 
naturally obliged to assume a bold front, but their game 
of bluff is really too transparent to deceive even the least 
intelligent. Liberals may do their utmost to win back 
popularity and divert criticism from themselves by 
raising a constitutional issue, but, as Disraeli is recorded 
to have said, ‘‘ The only election cry for which the people 
have any real regard is that d——-d Government ”’ ; and 
when it comes to the great struggle it will not be on the 
veto of the House of Lords but on the failures of ‘‘ that 
d——d Government ”’ that the people will reply with no 
uncertain voice. Yours &c., 

Ex-M.P. 


ROMANISM AND ‘‘ ROMANIST ”’, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Palazzina Castelli, Via San Francesco Poverino, 6, 
Florence, 17 December 1908. 
Sir,—If I am not too late, I should like to contribute 
a word to this discussion. 
It is clear that the Church of Rome has no right to 
a monopoly of the term ‘‘ Catholic ’’. That designation, 
I submit, connotes the entire system of Christian doc- 
trine held by all Christian people and Christian Churches, 
as embodied in the Apostles’ Creed. To this all 
Christians can subscribe, be they Roman Catholics, 
‘Anglicans, Independents, Wesleyans, Baptists, or Ply- 
mouth Brethren. All such persons are therefore 
Catholics in that they hold the Catholic or Universal 
Apostolic faith. Those who call themselves ‘‘ Pro- 
testants ’’ protest, not against Catholicity but against 
Romanism. So, I understand, do Anglican Catholics 
themselves, though they repudiate the word with scorn. 
It seems to follow, therefore, that a distinctive term 
for members of the Church of Rome is not only per- 
missible but necessary. Why, then, should the term 
** Romanist ’’, or ‘* Papist ’’, be considered opprobrious ? 
Why should a man who owns allegiance to the Pope feel 
hurt at being called a Papist any more than one who is 
loyal to monarchy be insulted by being called a Royalist ? 
Some persons, generally High Anglicans, refer to mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome as ‘‘ Romans’. The term 
has this against it that a Roman means a native or in- 
habitant of the city of Rome—which the immense 
majority of Roman Catholics obviously are not ; whereas 
the word ‘‘ Romanist ’’ marks the distinction. |The 
term “‘ Methodist ’’ was originally one of ridicule until 
the Methodists took the sting out of it by very sensibly 
adopting it themselves. Yours faithfully, 
Freperic H. Batrour. 
_ [The objection to ‘‘ Romanist ’’ is that the word is 
often used with an offensive intention : ‘‘ Roman’’ cannot 
mean only a native of Rome. ‘‘ Civis Romanus sum ”’ 
might be said by a man who had never seen Rome. The 
_ definition of ‘‘ Catholic ”’ is not so cocksure simple as our 
correspondent seems to imagine.—Ep. S.R. ] 


THE SUFFRAGETTES AND THE REMEDY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


30 21 December 1908. 
_. , ,Sir,—TI think there can be no question that the cause 
_, Of suffragettism is the disuse of whipping as a punish- 


ment for girls in schools and families. I venture to 
assert that not one of those who recently appeared before 
the magistrates experienced the birch when in her teens; 
and the great majority of the suffragettes are young 
women for the simple reason that the birch was not so 
completely disused when the elder women were educated. 
Other countries indicate the same process. The present 
Emperor of Austria flogged great numbers of Hun- 
garian and Italian women in the early part of his reign, 
There have been no female revolutionists in his king- 
dom since then. Nicholas I. of Russia put down revolu- 
tionary women in the same way. Alexander II. exempted 
them from flogging. Numbers of them immediately 
appeared, and women were concerned in his own assas- 
sination. No one could say he was as great a tyrant 
as his father. He neglected to keep down women poli- 
ticians, and paid the penalty of his rashness. The 
Romans took a sensible course with Queen Boadicea. 
They probably did not give her enough, and they acted 
carelessly afterwards. As a rule political women can 
always be cured by a vigorous application of the birch. 

Nor do I see how the suffragettes could object to this 
remedy. They wish to be placed on an equality with 
the other sex. That implies that they should be equally 
liable to the birch. But it may be said that they are too 
old for it now. This bears out my statement that the 
error lies in not having whipped them when in their 
teens; but some of them appear to be still of an age 
at which boys at Eton are liable to whipping. Why 
not whip these? Then we whip (with the birch) old men 
who are convicted of being ‘‘ incorrigible rogues ’’. Is 
not a suffragette who has been several times fined or 
imprisoned without effect in the same position as an in- 
corrigible rogue? If so, why not give her a good birch- 
ing—in several instalments? For as the Vagrant Act 
only allows the incorrigible rogue to get one whipping, 
the only way to whip him two or three times is to ad- 
minister that whipping in ‘‘ instalments ’’—a course of 
which, if I may judge by a recently published letter, the 
Home Secretary does not disapprove. If the prisoner 
breaks the law he cannot find fault with the magistrate 
for doing the same thing—as many of our best magis- 
trates do. 

Why not whip a few suffragettes in instalments? 
I will warrant aecure. R. O. D. 
_ [Drastic but hardly serious.—Ep. S.R. ] 


AN OLD IRON CROSS WROUGHT WITH 
LILIES AND A ROSE. 


A who look upon this thing 
See Love conquer suffering ! 

All who weep and all who pray 

See the hard cross fade away. 

—See the dawning of the Day. 

(O come look upon this thing.) 


Peace of lilies where those Hands 
Stretched with healing o’er all lands. 
Lilied Peace above that Head. 

And where Holy Blood was shed 
Haloed by the rose’s red. 

(Break our hearts, O tender Hands.) 


This white Peace and this red Joy 
Grief is powerless to destroy. 

And the gold Heart of the Rose! 
—Known alone of him who knows 
This the Cross whereon it glows ! 
(Give us Peace and give us Joy.) 


Long dead Artist, what Divine 
Sorrow made you give this sign 
Of God’s Love, where we behold 
Not black iron, hard and cold, 
But white, red, and burning gold. 


This you made and left no clue 
By what name to pray for you. 
You, I pray, ere long behold 
White and Red, yea even Gold. 
—Even the Rose’s Heart of Gold. 


ALTHEA GYLES. 
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REVIEWS. 
LORD RONALDSHAY’S TRAVELS. 


“A Wandering Student in the Far East.’ By the 
Earl of Ronaldshay M.P. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 2 vols. London: Blackwood. 1908. 
2is. net. 


is Lord Ronaldshay could have hardened his heart to 

cut out some of the passages over which he had taken 
most trouble, he would have given us in ‘* A Wandering 
Student in the Far East ’’ an even more admirable book of 
travels than he has. For though he does his pretty writing 
fairly well, it breaks the flow of his businesslike story and 
irritates just the class of readers to whom he appeals— 
those who wish to learn something solid about the lands 
and peoples he has visited. For what may seem an un- 
gracious criticism we must quote at least one justifying 
extract. Lord Ronaldshay is discussing what he calls 
the conversion of the Japanese ‘‘ from the unyielding 
conservatism of centuries to the advanced liberalism of 
the present day ’’. The terms, perhaps, are not quite 
correct, but we know what he means : 

‘* The sudden and dramatic volte-face of the leaders 
of the restoration from an unbending policy of rigid ex- 
clusion to an advocacy of Western intercourse and 
Western ways threw open the floodgates to an eddying 
vortex of innovation and reform, and relegated the old 
order irrevocably to the dusty limbo of the past. With 
an energy as impetuous as it had been long delayed, the 
venerable garments of a supreme antiquity were thrust 
violently aside, and from the seclusion of unnumbered 
centuries emerged a new and wholly unknown Power— 
an Eastern nation clothed in the culture and armour 
of the West. In the twinkling of an eye a novel 
figure had flashed comet-like on to the stage of human 
thought and action, creating new problems and im- 
parting unforeseen directions to the march of world- 
progress.’’ 

This sort of thing—and there is a great deal too much 
of it in these volumes—shows that the writer is carried 
away by the mere fluency of his pen and tempted to put 
down things, just because they sound well. In fact, the 
military, political, and intellectual development of Japan 
was not sudden nor unsuspected. The dull and stupid 
people at our Foreign Office knew all the time what was 
going on in the Mikado’s capital. They were confident— 
some experts notwithstanding—that the Japanese 
army and navy would ‘‘ walk through ’”’ the Chinese; 
understood that Russia, France, and Germany were 
making a costly mistake when they formed their famous 
ring against the Tokio Government; felt no kind of 
doubt as to the success of the islanders in their coming 
struggle with Russia, and before ever a gun was fired 
by land or sea had laid their plans for alliance with the 
new Power in the Far East. That stroke of policy which 
so grievously shocked some of our neighbours in Europe 
was no momentary inspiration flashed into Lord Lans- 
downe’s brain. It had been contemplated by Lord 
Salisbury and, before him, by Lord Rosebery, who from 
the first had been accurately informed in Downing Street 
as to approaching developments in the Pacific balance of 
power. 

When, however, Lord Ronaldshay shakes off word- 
painting and tells us just what he has seen, or gives 
matter-of-fact reasons for his opinions and inferences, 
he becomes a pleasant and trustworthy guide. While 
we are not quite convinced by his account, taken 
more or less at second-hand, of events in Korea from 
November 1906 to July 1907, his estimate of the 
Japanese position and aims in the Hermit Kingdom ap- 
pears to be sound and impartial. Perhaps it will satisfy 
neither the perfervid admirers nor the disparagers of 
Tokio methods, and the same observation applies to his 
views about the present and future of Manchuria. Ona 
vivid if somewhat ornate page he draws a contrast be- 
tween Port Arthur before and Port Arthur after the late 
war : 

‘“ Those who knew the town as the home of the care- 
less, light-hearted, laughter-loving Russian, who had 


seen a vast marshy expanse to the west of the old Chinese 
town filled in and converted into the site of palatial build- 
ings, constructed in accordance with the grandiose con- 
ceptions common to Russian empire-builders, and who 
remember the stacks of wooden cases which covered the 
wharves a little prior to the war, and which proved on 
investigation to contain magnums and jeroboams of 
vodka and champagne, will see in these same buildings, 
untenanted and falling into disrepair, a mere ghostly 
semblance of their former selves, and will feel the chill of 
doom hanging over all. ‘ Babylon ’, indeed, ‘ is fallen, 
is fallen that great city ’, and with its fall the vodka and 
the champagne, the cards and the theatres, the women 
and the wine—the whole prodigious round of eternal 
gaiety which sums up the life of the exuberant, impul- 
sive pioneer of Russian civilisation—have been swept 
away ; the strict economy of the penurious, calculating 
Japanese now rules where the riotous living of the lavish, 
pleasure-loving Russian reigned.’’ 

Aptly enough, Lord Ronaldshay recalls Lord Safis- 
bury’s remark—put forward in 1898 as an excuse for vur 
inglorious evacuation—that Russia had made a great 
mistake in taking Port Arthur, for he did not believe 
that it would ever be of any use to her whatever. Lord 
Salisbury, whose almost perversely objective frame of 
mind forbade him in foreign affairs to take account of 
national sentiment, had a wizard-like way of uttering 
prophecies which nobody at the time believed but which 
were to be justified even more rapidly than he had ex- 
pected. But it does not follow, because Port Arthur 
might be useless to Russia, that it would have been use- 
less to Great Britain, or will be useless to Japan. Lord 
Ronaldshay thinks, however, that Japan will not repeat 
the Russian folly of sinking millions in ‘‘ first-class im- 
pregnable fortresses ’’ which ‘‘ come tumbling down in 
the day of trial ’’. But surely he does not forget that, 
imperfectly defended as it was, Port Arthur held out for 
many long months during which a great army of invest- 
ment was hung up inactive, and that, with greater 
skill and endurance, it need never have been surrendered 
unless it were as the price of peace. 

While unstinted praise is given to Japan’s genius 


for war, Lord Ronaldshay seems sceptical of its com- 


mercial development. The purpose, the energy, the 
organisation are not lacking—he describes in some detail 
the manner in which individual enterprise is assisted by 
State action—but the resources of the islands have been 
unduly exaggerated, and the cheap labour which was its 
chief industrial asset has become not so very cheap, while 
the cheap coal must eventually rise in cost. Since 1894 the 
daily wages of a carpenter, blacksmith, and shipwright, 
which then averaged 7d. or 8d. a day, have increased to 
1s. 2d. or 1s. 3d., and a farm Jabourer who used to 
contract for £1 18s. for the year can now get £3 17s., 
while a bale of cotton has gone up in the same period 
from £8 17s. 6d. to £12 13s. In a cotton factory at 
Nagoya it appears that since the war a ton of coal has 
risen from 15s. to 27s., and though this rate is not general, 
the total output of coal in 1896 consisted of 5,000,000 
tons and was valued at 12,750,000 yen, whereas in 1905 
the output of 11,500,000 tons was put at 40,250,000 yen. 
Another disadvantage against which the nascent in- 
dustries have to contend is the bad character borne 
by Japanese men of business. Lord Ronaldshay re- 
minds us that the national failing has been deplored 
and castigated by some distinguished Japanese states- 
men, and we should like to believe that reform must 
precede prosperity. But it is impossible not to remem- 
ber that there are peoples of nearer kin to us than our 
allies in the Pacific whose dubious commercial reputation 
has, apparently, not checked their material advance- 
ment. 

Of the average Chinaman’s probity Lord Ronaldshay, 
like most people who have studied life in the Far East, 
has a comparatively high opinion, but he points out that 
British opportunities of exporting manufactured goods 
to China are limited by certain formidable conditions. 
First, and for the present foremost, is the difficulty of 
transport; next is the small purchasing power of the 
people. These obstacles, perhaps, might not be in- 


surmountable, but, in spite of treaties and decrees, Lord 
shay considers it impossible for the foreign 
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trader to escape the meshes of local taxation, while the 
natives: have a perverse way of making for themselves 
the sort of cotton goods which they require. They 
know what they want, and will take nothing else. The 
market for ‘‘ fancy goods ”’ is, however, fairly open, 
and the Chinese, if they have the money, are ready buyers. 
** But the clocks come from America, and the buttons, 
and crockery, and enamel ware, and perfumes, and 
scented soaps from Austria and Germany, and in ever- 
increasing quantities from Japan and Canton.’’ At pre- 
sent there is a demand, and it should be maintained, for 
the finer grade of English cotton piecegoods and Man- 
chester shirtings (for those who do not live by manual 
labour), but Lord Ronaldshay adds that European 
retail merchants in the interior cannot compete with 
the Chinese, and by degrees the white merchant will be 
limited to the large emporiums at places such as Shanghai 
and Hankow, where he will act as a sort of middleman 
between European manufacturers and Chinese retailers. 
Lord Ronaldshay’s picture of British trade prospects is, 
he admits, less glowing than is usual amongst writers on 
the subject, but he has faithfully described what he has 
seen and given reasons for his opinions. His analysis 
of the various schemes of railway construction deserves 
detailed consideration, and though there is nothing very 
novel in his chapter on ‘‘ China in Revolt ’’, it is both 
luminous and sympathetic. But we must not expect, 
he thinks, that the spirit of reform will assist in the 
European exploitation of Chinese development. On one 
point the ‘‘ Manchu camarilla of reaction ’’ are in agree- 
ment with the native party of regeneration. Both hold 
by the doctrine of China for the Chinese, and will 
‘* oppose a stolid non possumus to all advances made on 
behalf of the introduction of the capital and enterprise of 
the West ’’. 


THE POET LAUREATE IN “‘ THAT OTHER 
EDEN ”’. 


“Haunts of Ancient Peace.’ By Alfred Austin. Illus- 
trated by Agnes Locke. London: Black. 1908. 
7s. 6d. net. 


_ ‘* Haunts of Ancient Peace ’’ Mr. Austin describes 

parts of a carriage drive through the south and 
west of England, without giving any indication of his 
itinerary or the names of any of the places visited— 
except Field Place, and that only because he has thought 
it necessary to moralise upon the contrast between that 
old house and the wild and wicked life of the poet who 
was born there : 

** Genius such as Shelley’s is so bewitching that it 
may champion any doctrine it likes, and will yet be for- 
given by the world at large. But the mother who suckled 
him? But the father whose name he bore, and who had 
himself inherited the name through generations of pious, 
loyal, scrupulous men and women? Thus it may well 
be that, as they walked slowly together round that moss- 
grown Sussex garden, or sat opposite each other by the 
family fireside, when winds were wet and cold without, 
they never mentioned the son that had disappeared from 
them long before the waters of the Mediterranean closed 
over him ’’. 

Mr. Austin and his companions, the well-known Lamia 
and Veronica, saw and sometimes entered stately 
houses, rural rectories with pretty daughters and perfect 
gardens, rose-embowered cottages, inns called 
“Trout ’’, Maybush’”’, or ‘‘ Hawthorn”’. They 
passed ‘‘ stream, river, ruin, lake, hamlet, cathedral, 
wide wild uncultivated spaces, commons of golden 
gorse, rustic inns, rectories and almshouses, honest and 
not ill-paid labour, happy-looking cottages, a kindly and 
contented people ’’. The educated were intelligent, the 
uneducated touched their hats or curtsied. Everything 
happened as the poet wished, and doubtless his wishes 
helped the event.. He was troubled neither by motor- 
cars, nor model farms, nor ‘‘ elementary schools con- 
ducted on an entirely novel system, in which everything 


is taught except the elements of sound morals and good 


manners"’. Only once was he shadowed by un- 
pleasantness, and that was at the thought of Mr. 


Gladstone, and even that thought brought the com- 
pensation of this weighty sentence : 

“Is it arrogant to ask how is it possible for any 
serious person to allow himself to be overawed by the 
opinion of the present Age, for instance, that, for several 
years, believed a greatly gifted and splendidly energetic 
man of action, with an imperious but mercurial mind, a 
sonorous voice, a commanding manner, and a copious 
but somewhat redundant vocabulary, but no continuity 
of judgment, no true insight, to say nothing of fore- 
sight, and a curiously perverse sense of patriotism, to 
be not only a Great Statesman, but one of the greatest 
that ever lived, and considered anyone incorrigibly 
stupid or bigoted who thought otherwise? ”’ 

It is a pity that Mr. Austin allows himself so often 
these excursions into matters of which he is ignorant and 
on which his ignorance is so immodestly expressed. He 
has a charming and possibly too-much-despised gift of 
describing the beauty of English country life where 
it looks contented, and English scenery where it is 
richest and most decorous either by nature or by art. 
But the self-love which compels him to quote his own 
verses blinds him to his talent as to his incapacity for 
reflection and criticism, and the natural beauty of the 


book is marred and almost smothered by trifling and © 


ponderous vanities and triteness married to inanity. 
What we want is to see the ‘‘ Old England ’’ which he 
saw on his late summer travel, the hollyhocks and tiger- 
lilies, the old brick walls, the ripened peaches, the 
succory, the ‘‘ lavender-coloured scabious ’’ and the 
hawkweed, the grace, the sweetness and the calm, not 
to listen to his opinions of it, of women, of critics, of 
unnamed poets and artists, and of himself. How un- 
necessary was it, for example, to introduce an advertise- 
ment of ‘‘ The Garden that I Love ’’, &c., in this remark 
of Lamia’s and the reply : 

*** Your garden books, of course, are inimitable, 
especially the verses of the Poet that you cite so copiously, 
and that you are not responsible for, and the urns and 
other household virtues of Veronica, which you belaud 
with such touchingly fraternal admiration.’ 

‘** * Not to forget ’, I suggested, ‘ Lamia’s sprightly 
observations.’ 

I too am inimitable, am I?’ she ob- 


We have, therefore, to thank the artist at least as 
much as the author for the impressions left by this book 
of English haunts of ancient peace. 


A PERFECT COURTIER. 


“Baldassarre Castiglione, the Perfect Courtier: his 
Life and Letters, 1478-1529." By Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). London: Murray. 1908. 
30s. net. 


Ts is not an age of great literature. The critic 

notes the fact without deploring it, and does not 
often waste his breath in expounding standards and 
ideals from which the world at large, accustomed to re- 
ceive unmurmuring whatever fare may be set before it, 
turns aside with listless indifference. But from time to 
time he may be permitted to condemn some one among 
the vices of modern book-making, and of them all there 
is none more mischievous than the absurd convention that 
a biography must be published in two volumes at least. 

Mrs. Ady, writing with her usual industry and agree- 
able style, has filled the regulation two volumes, thus 
occupying in her narrative of the life of Baldassarre 
Castiglione about as much space as Roscoe gave to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and more than double that occupied 
by Bryce in sketching the history of the Holy Roman 
Empire. But Bryce’s subject was the basis of all modern 
history. Roscoe had in hand the life of a ruler of im- 
mense vitality and force, who wielded great power wisely 
and typified in his own person all the noblest qualities 
of the great city where he dwelt. Mrs. Ady, on the 
other, has in Castiglione nothing more than a lovable 
and polished gentleman, perhaps the finest of his time, 
who attempted diplomacy with moderate success and 
who wrote one great and memorable book. 
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If Castiglione had not written ‘‘ Il Cortegiano ”’, the 
waters of oblivion would have closed over him as com- 
pletely and as justly as over hundreds of other cultivated 
men who won love and admiration in their lives, but 
effected little. That he did write ‘‘ Il Cortegiano ’’ does 
not add to the interest of the incidents of his life. His 
very placid love affairs, his eternal difficulty in obtaining 
money, his natural desire to place his young brother in 
a lucrative post in Rome—these simple incidents of life 
derive no added interest from admiration of his 
authorship, and are no more worth recording in con- 
nexion with Castiglione than with any other man. Such 
trivial circumstances are the dross which a _ wise 
biographer rejects. If after their rejection the material 
remaining is insufficient for a book, what is really de- 
monstrated is that the subject demands briefer treat- 
ment. 

Perhaps one of the most moving tributes ever penned 
to the memory of a great man is Tacitus’ Life of Julius 
Agricola. It is probably in the power of none among 
living writers to approach the grandeur of the eloquence 
which makes the closing passages of that work im- 
mortal : but might they not observe its brevity, its suc- 
cinctness, its resolute rejection of all matters of slight 
moment, and thence infer the secret of its singular im- 
pressiveness? All that Tacitus tells us of Agricola 
scarce exceeds the length of one of Mrs. Ady’s chapters. 
Had she exercised a similar discrimination she would 
have produced a pleasant sketch, sympathetic in its style 
and tone, which if prefixed to a new edition of ‘‘ The 
Courtier ’’ would have done more to rescue Castiglione’s 
memory than all the industry lavished on these two bulky 
volumes. 

In truth Castiglione’s fame was largely a triumph of 
personality, that elusive quality which helps a man so 
much in life, but which no skill or artistry can recreate 
for us when he is dead. Bembo, who shone beside him 
in that galaxy of stars which adorned the Court of 
Urbino, received an even greater idolatry in life; yet 
who can now explain what his contemporaries saw in 
him? His letters, printed and sold eagerly as soon as he 
was dead, are vapid and uninteresting; his History, 
largely stolen from Sanuto, is but second-rate. No one 
reads his prose. In his life he was a high priest of 
literature, and adulation was offered to him from his 
early youth. The fairy gold has turned to withered 
leaves. We cannot turn it back again, and Bembo’s 
life if written will probably remain unread. Only in 
“‘ The Courtier ’’ can we see him in brief moments as he 
was, and catch the thrill obviously felt by those who 
heard him speak. So with Castiglione. The grace, the 
scholarship, the charm, the heart of gold, are all gone 
as surely as the snows ; and what is left is far from being 
of enough intrinsic force to make other than a very brief 
biography. 

Books about great writers are designed, one must pre- 
sume, to send the world to the study of the masterpieces 
they describe. Too often, it may be feared, they achieve 
the opposite result, and merely gratify an idle desire for 
information upon easy terms. One wonders how many 
of Mrs. Ady’s readers will ever look at ‘‘ Il Cortegiano ”’. 
It is only in Italian that it can be read rightly. No 
translation gives any impression of the limpid delicacy 
of its style. The once popular version by Hoby, since 
republished in the Tudor translations, is a fine piece of 
vigorous and sturdy English ; but sturdy is what Casti- 
glione’s prose is not. It is pellucid. It has no con- 
scious graces. It interposes nothing between the reader 
and the subject, unless it be an undercurrent of perpetual 
music, stately or joyous as the case may be, but always 
simple, clear and perfectly adapted to the sense. A 
style so beautiful, but so unadorned, is of all the hard st 
to translate, and few men have handled English in a 
manner which qualifies them to attempt it. It is in its 
wn tongue therefore that this, like all other master- 
Pieces, is to be enjoyed, and what a feast of pleasure it 
supplies! By this alone a man might think himself 
repaid the light effort of acquiring the Italian language. 

or it is the medizval world itself which flashes out 
before us as we turn the pages; no pale or colourless 
transcription of half-remembered things, no imperfect 


are aware—some of them—that, 


record stiffened out of knowledge by passing through 
the brain of some pedantic writer, but the very life itself, 


quick, joyous, actual, and abounding always in 
humanity. We are in the Court of Urbino in the great 
days of Julius II., when the Borgias were just dead, and 
the Duke and Duchess were restored to the palace whence 
they had fled before the onslaught of the Pope’s terrible 
son Cesar. Peace and happiness had returned, and the 
Court was full of glory. The new Pope himself had but 
just left Urbino, which was filled with splendid guests 
drawn together to do him honour ; and in the evening, 

when the Duke, tortured by ill-health, had retired, ail 
the guests met in the Duchess’ apartments, a little 
wearied, as men and women are when sated with 

pleasure, and craving some new delight—they know not 
what: Then the Duchess, that pure and noble woman, . 
whose presence was a delight to every man who saw her, 

ordered her friend, Emilia Pia, to find a pastime, and 
Madonna Emilia, choosing to spare her own very nimble 
and witty brains, deftly declared the game should be that 
every man should propose something entirely new and 

interesting. Thus entrenched in the secure position of 

acritic, Madonna Emilia, with gay laughter and sportive 
repartee, rejected every proposition until Fregoso, point- 
ing out how rarely one saw so many distinguished men 

as were present on that evening, proposed they should 

combine to describe what it is that makes a courtier. 

This pleased the tyrannous little lady mightily ; and thus 

for four successive evenings the talk flows on, always 

sparkling and delightful, till at length there emerges 

before us a faithful, vivid picture of the better mind of 
Italy in those days in which its evil qualities were per- 
haps more prominent. 

It is this which gives its great historical value to ‘‘ The 
Courtier ’’. The student desiring to understand the life 
of medizval Italy will find too frequently that the writers 
he consults offer him little more than a catalogue of wars 
and crimes, professing to regard such tragedies as fairly 
illustrative of the subject. Men of sense revolt from the 
attempt to depict a race of monsters, knowing well that 
human nature, treated broadly, tends in all ages to an 
equality ; and that deeds of blood, even when truly told, 
are never typical, but represent abnormal moments even 
in the worst of men. It is obvious enough to those who 
read the blackest records of those times—such, for in- 
stance, as the Chronicle of Burchard, the papal Master - 
of the Ceremonies—that the scandals there depicted can- 
not represent more than one aspect of the world as it 
then was, and that somewhere even then, in Courts or 
private homes, the great ideals of nobility and purity 
must certainly be cherished. It is in ‘‘ The Courtier ”’ 
that we find them. There is the other half of our medizeval 
world, simple, sweet and stately, full of light and laughs 
ter, but shot through with high purpose and with noble 
thinking—a book indeed as beautiful as any that has been 
produced, and one that may be read with profit by the 
best of us. 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


“The Secrets of our National Literature. By William 
Prideaux Courtney. London: Constable. 1908. 
7s. Gd. net. 


M ANY, probably most, people have a prejudice against 

anonymity. To call a writer “ anonymous ”’ is, 
paradoxically enough, to give him a bad name. In pri- 
vate life the prejudice is justifiable, for it is inypossible to 
conceive any circumstances in which it would be a duty 
to write an anonymous letter. It may possibly some- 
times be a duty to warn your neighbour that his keeper 
is selling pheasants’ eggs, or that her housemaid is 
‘** going on ’’ with the baker. It is such a dreadful 
thing to do that those who do it from a sense of duty 
may be said to be too good, and those who like doing it 
too bad, for this world. Anyway, it can never be right 
to do it anonymously. 

But book-lovers know that a great mass of valuable 
literature has appeared an- or pseud-onymously. They 
in poetry from 
‘* Absalom and Achitophel ’’ to ‘‘ In Memoriam ”, in 
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fiction from ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ to ‘‘ Richard 
Calmady’’, many masterpieces have not borne the name 
of the master. Reading Mr. Courtney’s book, they 
will find the field even wider than they thought. They 
will be tempted to conclude that all literature worth notice 
is anonymous, for his list of anonymous authors includes 
almost all those of whom one has ever heard. But this 
is partly an illusion, the truth being that hardly a writer, 
(is Wordsworth an exception?) did not, at one time or 
another, publish without his name. And, as Mr. Court- 
ney complains of the British Museum Catalogue, ‘* Once 
anonymous always anonymous is the rule’’. ‘‘ The 
task ’’, he says, ‘‘ of finding an anonymous work in 
the abysses of the catalogue has driven many a student 
to the verge of distraction ’’—over it, one fears, when 
one reads that works published without a name or under 
a series of disguises must be sought for far and wide 
in the folio pages of the seven hundred velumes of the 
catalogue. In gurgite vasto, with a witness ! 

To begin with, there are some thirty-seven thousand 
‘* initialists ’’ who signed with one or more letters. 
The holder of the world’s record for initialism is 
M.L.C.D.M.D.L.D.G.D.C.D.M.L.C.D’A., ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Chevalier Duvernois, Maréchal des Logis Des Gardes 
du Corps De Monseigneur Le Comte d’Artois’’. An 
old friend is a bad third with T.R.D.J.S.D.O.P.L.1., 
‘* The Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of Patrick’s in 
Ireland ’’. He might have had another S. for Saint 
Patrick. 

Then there are many under various headings, 
‘** Essays ’’, “‘ Letters ’’, &c., &c. ; seven thousand odd 
under thirty-seven heads alone. And there are the 
pseudonymists innumerable. 

Of these there are many more kinds than we knew 
of. We feel inclined to whistle, with uncle Toby, the 
whistle of a man who, opening a drawer, finds there 
much more of a commodity than he had looked for. Mr. 
Courtney gives a list of some thirty technical terms for 
various disguises with the warning that many of them 
are ‘‘ uncouth and repulsive, such as only a professed 
would desire to foist on the language ”’. 
They belong, frankly, to that bastard lingo which 
Charles Reade, with one of his swashing blows, called 
** Goose Greece ’’. The setter of an examination paper 
on Literature might find them useful. Many would be 
stumped by being asked to define a Demonym or an 
Ironym, to distinguish between a Hagionym and a 
Hieronym, or ‘‘ What is a Pseudojyn? ’’ We doubt if 
the last question is fair. The Goose-Grecian, like the 
Germans, ‘‘ in Greek, is sadly to seek ’’. (‘‘ Boustro- 
phedon ’’, for instance, does not mean, as he says, 
‘** backwards ’’, but ‘‘ backwards and forwards ’’, as 
the plough-ox moves across a field and as the laws of 
Solon were written.) On the analogy of his own 
‘** Pseudandry ’’, surely it should be ‘‘ Pseudogyn ”’ or 
‘* Pseudogyny ’’. But it is ‘‘ jyn ’’ both in the text and 
theindex. Andit is probably not the printer’s fault, who 
has done his work excellently. The only error we have 
noticed is a supererogatory letter which apparently 
incuria fudit from the case—unless indeed the printer 
is responsible for the quaint statement on page 168, where 
Sir Hugh Inglis Bart. M.P. is said to have been ‘‘ an 
East Indian director and ‘ a ’ father of Sir Harry Inglis, 
who ousted Peel from the representation of Oxford ’’. 


‘* On dit méme, quelquefois 
Tel enfant en a jusqu'a trois.” 


Mr. Courtney is happily free from ‘‘ Goose Greece ’’, 
but his utterances are occasionally a little cryptic. We 
do not understand a sentence on page 91: ‘‘ Among 
them ’’ (Galt’s publications) ‘‘ was ‘ The Wandering 
Jew ’, 1820, which purported to have been written by 
the Rev. T. Clark, the reason being that Galt wished 
to conceal the use made in the compilation of his former 
works ’’. And we must own that ‘‘ The rumour soon 
passed from mouth to ear’’ seems to us ‘‘a vile 
phrase’. From mouth to ear! Like a skin disease. 

The book, however, will prove interesting to all book- 
lovers. It is not, Mr. Courtney does not mean it to be, 
exhaustive. He says himself: ‘‘ The subject covers a 
vast extent of ground, and many tracts remain unex- 
plored by me’’. Considering that in two hundred 


and twenty pages he has mentioned and in nearly 
every case identified some fifteen hundred writers, 
it is a marvel that the book should read so little like 
a catalogue. It would be impossible within reason. 
able limits to notice even one particular in each chapter, 
In that on ‘‘ The Concealed Theologian ’’ we learn that 
John Penry, the chief author of the tracts in the Martin 
Mar-Prelate controversy, was hanged ‘‘ near the second 
milestone on the old Kent Road from London ’’. And 
three hundred years later an Essayist and Reviewer got 
all the way to Canterbury. After that, who shall say 
that the world does not progress? 

Mr. Courtney wants to see improvement in another 
direction. As a bibliographer he feels the need of a 
proper classification of anonyms; as a Briton he does 
not like us to be behind other countries. Two officials 
in the University Library of Vienna are compiling a 
Deutsches Anonymenlexikon. They have reached 1850 
and given details of some fifty-two thousand books, 
** Such a labour ’’, as Mr. Courtney says, ‘‘ is a thing 
for the whole world to wonder at.’’ A magnum opus 
indeed. 

After reading the book, the impression left on the mind 
is that anonymity is, after all, rather futile. If your 
work is stillborn, your name being on it does not matter; 
if it succeeds, you are sooner or later ‘‘ déterré’’. Junius, 
almost alone, survives, the ‘‘ mystery still unsolved ””. 
‘* In the second volume of Halkett and Laing is printed 
a list of forty-six claimants for the authorship, with the 
names of their backers ’’, and, in a note, seven other 
names, including—we give the world three guesses— 
George III. and Suett the comedian ! Farmer George and 
Cherub Dicky ! 


BEMUDDLED SCIENCE. 


“Electricity, Present and Future.’ By Lucien Poincaré. 
Translated by Jasper Kemmis. London: Sisley’s. 
1908. 7s. 6d. 


LUCIEN POINCARE, like his distinguished 
¢ brother, Henri Poincaré, is known to a wide 
circle outside the purely scientific coteries. But we fear 
his reputation will not be raised by the present work, 
and certainly not by the stuff presented to the public as 
an English translation of his book 1’Electricité 
This work, which appeared in Paris in 1907, was a brave 
attempt to present to ordinary readers, without any 
mathematical formule or needlessly technical expres- 
sions, an account of recent advances in the science of 
electricity and in the industry based upon it. But, laud- 
able as this aim may be, the result is distinctly dis- 
appointing. The effort to avoid technicalities and the 
suppression of all symbolic modes of presentation—there 
is never even a single diagram to elucidate ideas that are 
essentially geometrical—involve so many cumbrous cir- 
cumlocutions that the result is distinctly dull. Add to 
this that M. Poincaré shares to some degree the defect 
of French writers on science that they have little 
acquaintance with the writings of authors in Germany, 
England, or America, and one may easily see how such 
a work as this loses in balance, and therefore in value. 
M. Poincaré’s omniscience, however, breaks down 
sadly in several scientific points, where there are bad 
mistakes as to facts. The diamagnetic properties of 
bismuth are certainly not due to induced currents 
(page 60), nor do they disappear in a vacuum (page 49), 
nor is the magnetism of bismuth opposite in direction 
to that in the surrounding field (page 49). The energy 
wasted in a magnetising coil in heating it is not redis- 
tributed (page 86) in different portions of the magnetic 
circuit. A constant-potential dynamo does not always 
give us the same number of ampéres (page 97). The 
heating of the copper ring in Elihu Thomson’s beautiful 
experiment does not depend on the use of high-frequency 
currents, nor does it depend on any increase in the ap- 
parent resistance (page 102). Arago did not show any 
mass of metal revolving in a rotatory magnetic field 
(page 113). Setting the brushes of a dynamo in ad- 
vance of the neutral line (page 125) does not cause a loss 
in the power generated. The use of carbon instead of 
copper for ‘‘ brushes ’’ (page 124) does not reduce the 
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sparking by producing carbonic-acid gas. An intense 
arc will not be formed on opening the switch (page 141) 
of a dynamo the excitation of which has been so lowered 
as to reduce its load to almost nothing. Modern in- 
duction motors do not revolve at one turn per period 
(page 174), for that would be fifty revolutions per second, 
Further, it is absurd to put forward M. Marcel Deprez 
either as the inventor of the characteristic curve or as 
the discoverer of the electric transmission of power, see- 
ing that Hopkinson published the former three years be- 
fore him and Ayrton and Siemens advocated and prac- 
tised the latter long before his particular experiment for 
which Rothschilds found the money. 

But these blunders are as nothing to the wild freaks 
of the translator who has muddled and mangled M. 
Poincaré’s text. Who Mr. Jasper Kemmis may be 
is a mystery; the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
does not number him among its six thousand members. 
His ignorance of electrical matters is only paralleled by 
his strange misrenderings from the French tongue. He 
confuses the hardening of steel by quenching with the 
process of softening it by tempering, and mistranslates 
““tremper (which means quenching) as ‘‘ temper- 
ing ’’, and declares that tempering steel increases its 
coercive force for magnetism. He translates ‘‘ houille 
blanche ’’, the well-known engineers’ term for water- 
power, by ‘‘snow’’! He renders ‘‘ beaucoup trop 
vite ’’ by the egregious term ‘‘ a high rate of speed ”’. 
Where the French text speaks of a particularly in- 
teresting case of a general fact (‘‘ un cas particuliére- 
ment intéressant ’’) he says it was ‘‘ on a particularly 
interesting occasion’’! Where the author excuses 
Coulomb and his successors for resorting to the foolish 
doctrine of magnetic fluids, which they used in a con- 
crete sense ‘‘ pour traduire ici leur pensée ’’, the trans- 
lator substitutes for these words the phrase ‘ very 
wisely ’?! In describing a well-known experiment of 
Biot and Savart, in which they compared the properties 
of an electric current flowing in a straight wire (“‘ un 
courant rectiligne ’’) with those of a current flowing in 
a zigzagged wire (‘‘ un courant anguleux ’’), he talks 
of ‘* a current placed at right-angles ’’ and of ‘‘ one at 
an acute angle’’. Where M. Poincaré speaks of 
Laplace and other great mathematicians making their 
calculations ‘‘ en partant de l’idée de fluides ’’, the 
translator gives us as his version ‘“‘ in rejecting the 
theory of fluids ’’’! According to Mr. Kemmis, there 
were in a certain French lighthouse ‘‘ some machines 
capable of producing sufficient alternating current 
to equal (sic) 10,000 candle-power’’. What M. 
Poincaré really said was that these machines were 
capable of actuating some alternating-current lamps 
corresponding to ten thousand carcels—that is a hun- 
dred thousand candles. Almost throughout, the 
translator uses the term “ field ’’ where he means 
“* field-magnet ’’ ; and “‘ intensity ’’ is made to do duty 
sometimes for potential and sometimes for current in 
bewildering confusion. After this, such gems of 
language as ‘‘ isynchronous’’, ‘‘ protozoas’’, and 
“* dialectric ’’ are venial ; and the hopeless muddles about 
Fourier’s process of harmonic analysis (page 94), the 
action of the Gramme ring (page 119), and the definition 
(page 101) of “‘ reluctance ’’ (which he confuses with 
“ reactance ’’) are almost diverting. The book has an 
index—which in the French edition is lacking; but its 
title-page bears no date, an unpardonable sin in any 
work that professes to be scientific. But, perhaps, that 
does not matter either. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 


“A History of English Cathedral Music.” By John 8. 
Bumpus. London: Laurie. 1908. 2 vols. 6s. net 
each. 


HE first volume of this last contribution to the 

_“* Cathedral Series begins with Tye and ends 
with Greene ; the second volume begins with Boyce and 
ends with Ouseley. The mere enumeration of these 
names in the historical order in which they occur brings 
gloomy thoughts to the mind of the reader. Not that it 


S awe 


is possible to read Mr. Bumpus’ work, at any rate the 
first three-quarters of it, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. One might almost as well read the Index to the 
Statutes. We do not in the least blame the author for this. 
He has to deal with an enormous number of composers 
and an enormous number of compositions, and it is not 
his fault if his description resembles a catalogue 
raisonné. It seems to us to be most carefully done and 
to be very valuable for purposes of reference. After all, 
we know very little about the lives of our earlier Church. 
composers, and what little we know is scarcely worth 
knowing. It does not much matter that Dr. Philip Hayes 
was too fat to get into a post-chaise, and was therefore 
nicknamed, in accordance with a well-known principle, 
Philip Chaise ; or that Attwood owned a fat white donkey ;. 
or that Mrs. William Byrd was charged with instilling the 
Roman Catholic faith into her servant Thoda Pigbone. 

Mr. Bumpus only succeeds in making the latter part of 
his history more readable by expanding himself at undue 
length over the biographies of Goss and Ouseley. In the 
case of the former he devotes one whole page to a joke, 
which is so feeble that we will not expend even one single 
line in repeating it. To the latter he gives no less than 
thirty-two pages. As librarian of S. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury, he has special reasons for admiring Ouseley, 
whowas its founder; but the fact that he is able and 
willing to select a composer of that calibre as one of the. 
five representatives of English Church music in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century tells a terrible tale. Verily 
English Church music has fallen from its high estate. An 
art in which we once led the world, and which had its three 
climaxes in Byrd, in Gibbons, and in Purcell, has indeed 
been brought very low. The anthems and services of 
our great composers were at any rate sincere and digni- 
fied, and we do not feel at all sure that Crotch, on whom 
Mr. Bumpus pours so much scorn, was not right when 
he protested against novelty in Church music. Some of 
his own works afforded a striking example of the dangers 
of novelty, and there have been countless others since. 

In other spheres of music novelty and progress are essen- 
tial to life; in the restricted sphere of the anthem and 
the service, if formality and tradition were lost, the 
essential impossibility of the form, from an artistic point 
of view, would become obvious, and there would be an 
end of it. What sense is there, apart from tradition, in 
selecting a series of verses from the writings of a minor 
prophet (and the more marked his minority the more 
suitable for a musical setting he seems to be considered), 

patching them together and turning them into a set of 

anzmic ‘‘ verses ’’ and rectangular choruses? Has any- 

one ever derived any moral, spiritual, or other benetit 

from Benedict’s hydrocephalic compound ‘‘ O that my 

head were waters ’’, Ouseley’s ‘‘ The Lord shall roar out 

of Zion ’’, or Macfarren’s ‘‘ He made him to ride in the 

second, second, second, second cha-ri-ot ’’? People who 

enjoy this kind of thing ought to read Maupassant’s 
** Nos Anglais ’’. We once wrote an anthem ourselves. 

It was dedicated, if we remember rightly, by her Lady- 
ship’s kind permission, to the Lady Arabella Pecksniff, 

and the words were “‘ selected from Holy Scripture ’” 

(the classical phrase)—namely, from the eighth chapter 

of the Book of the Revelation of S. John the Divine, the 

first verse: ‘‘ There was silence in heaven for the space 

of about half an hour’’. It consisted entirely of rests, 

calculated to last exactly fifteen minutes, and ending 
with a double bar and repeat. This method may be 
usefully recommended to some other persons who com-- 
pose anthems. 


NOVELS. 
“The War Inevitable.” By Alan H. Burgoyne. London: 
Griffiths. 1908. 6s. 


Of the many mischievous books lately published which 
forecast war between us and Germany we have seen 
none other so foolish as this. Mr. Burgoyne has taken 
some trouble over naval statistics, but he thinks that the- 
Kaiser is ‘‘ King of Germany ’’, and he makes weird 
mistakes in the simplest German sentences. The idea is 
that the German torpedo-boats manage in time of peace 
to sink our Channel fleet and several Japanese ships dur-- 
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img a naval review in the Solent. The Germans then 
get a million and a quarter soldiers on to English soil. 
But they cannot take London, and they waste all their 
energies in fruitless land attacks on Portsmouth. We 
gradually repair our naval losses, and finally with the 
aid of a Japanese army force the invaders to capitulate. 
We proudly refuse the help immediately offered by the 
United States, because we are determined to stand alone 
—and yet we are really saved by the Japanese! The 
Germans are credited not only with gross treachery 
but with vicious cruelty to non-combatants; Mr. 
Burgoyne makes ‘‘ Sir John Angles ’’ threaten to hang 
distinguished prisoners of war if the attack on Ports- 
mouth does not cease, and evidently thinks that 
quite fair. Childish as the book is, it may do harm 
not only by stirring up bad blood but by fostering the 
purblind conceit which makes the average English voter 
believe that untrained Englishmen can defeat disciplined 
troops. The people of Worthing, for instance, keep the 
entire German invading force (which has command of the 
sea) at bay long enough to allow the British people to 
organise, to learn which end of a rifle to put to the 
shoulder, and to make German victory impossible. Any 
writer who tries at the same time to exacerbate national 
feeling against a foreign Power and to mislead our 
people on the fundamental principles of national defence 
deserves the fate which Mr. Burgoyne allots to a Radical 
ex-Cabinet Minister at the hands of a patriotic mob. 


“Racket and Rest.” By Harold Begbie. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1908. 6s. 


Most readers will find more of racket than of rest in 
Mr. Harold Begbie’s new novel, and as more people in 
these days seem to have a liking for racketing than for 
resting it follows that the story should be a popular one. 
Dolly, the daughter of a Surrey innkeeper, ‘‘ had eyes 
like that Thracian Rodolphe of whom Calsiris says 
through Robert Burton that if she had but looked upon 
any one almost she would have bewitched him, and he 
could not possibly escape it’’. The description would 
fit about ninety per cent. of the heroines we meet—in 
fiction. To the paternal inn came a cycling club under 
the leadership of ‘‘ the young captain whose name was 
Theodore Sparks, and who was something of a hero in 
Croydon, and the confidential clerk of Mr. William Hum- 
phry, one of the oldest and most respected underwriters 
at Lloyd’s in the Royal Exchange. . . . He was the son 
of an excellent mother; he sang ballads at parochial 
entertainments, and he was a student of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets ’’. It is the relations of these two—with a suf- 
ficiency of subsidiary characters from the darkling Lord 
Malpas to the sweet mother of Theodore—that afford 
Mr. Begbie his opportunity for presenting his distant 
days of the ‘eighties. There is if anything over- 
much of topical “‘ colour’’, thus: ‘‘ So in the spring 
of 1882—which saw Princess Héléne married to the 
Duke of Albany, the departure for America of Jumbo, 
that great six-and-a-half ton elephant of the Zoological 
Gardens, and the passing of Darwin, Emerson, and 
Rossetti— Dolly went away into the provnces to become a 
real actress’’. There is something journalistic in the 
order in which the historical events are given. Theodore 
and Dolly are in many ways antipodal, and there comes 
‘trouble after marriage when the wife goes on to the 
stage. Mr. Begbie knows his public, and in the long run 
-absence is shown as making the heart grow fonder ; and, 
‘thanks to the hero’s mother and perhaps also to the 
affliction which befalls the heroine, husband and wife 
come together again at the end. There is plenty of 
incident and much of pathos in the story, which is certain 
‘of popularity with those readers who have a liking for 
the better sort of melodramatic fiction. 


“Sir Richard Escombe: a Romance.” By Max Pen- 
berton. London: Cassell. 1908. 6s. ~ 

Mr. Pemberton’s story centres round the revelries at 
Medmenham Abbey in the reign of George II. He has 
‘not quite mastered his period : he thinks that the name 
of George’s queen was Catherine, and that a cavalry 
officer of the period, the Marquis of Repton, would be 
«described and addressed as ‘‘ Major Repton”’. The 


book is written for the sake of a scene in which a y 

lady of good reputation is decoyed by a rake into Med. 
menham Abbey, whence her lover, Sir Richard Escombe, 
rescues her. All the author’s mannerisms are repeated, 
and we really cannot make head or tail of the progress of 
the love story. Examiners in English literature might 
set for a question why any of Mr. Pemberton’s characters 
ever says or does anything that he or she is made to say 
or do. We have spent several sleepless nights in 


trying to understand how Mr. Pemberton imagines a 
sweepstake to be drawn. 


Evidently that is the kind of 
question never asked by this author’s faithful admirers. 


“The Magician.” By William Somerset Maugham. 
London: Heinemann. 1908. 6s. 


Is it a sign of the times that the obscene side of the 
Black Art is that which appeals most strongly to modern 
romancers? Mr. Maugham’s central figure is a very 
disgusting person who has steeped himself in occultism 
until he has come to the threshold of the power of manu- 
facturing life. The magician’s horrid ‘‘ homunculi ’— 
a medizval idea revived in one of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ books 
with some dignity and reticence—are, in Mr. Maugham’s 
hands, merely horrible. The book attempts an effect of 
terror: it produces only nausea. The story centres on 
the captivation by the magician of a beautiful girl who 
had been betrothed to the hero. 


“The Spy.” By Maxim Gorky. London: Duckworth, 
1908. 6s. 


Weare not told by whom this book has been translated 
into the American language—and the translation is 
obviously done much better than is customary. But it 
would be interesting to know how far it has been 
bowdlerised, for a good many beastly details are left. 
Certainly Gorky throws no glamour over vice. The in- 
terest of the story, such as it is, lies in the study of the 
mental attitude of spies and agents-provocateurs in 
Russia. We gather that the revolutionist, even with 
occasional dungeons and Siberia thrown in, has decidedly 
a happier life of it. Most of the characters are extremely 
repulsive, and we miss the concentrated power which fills 
a few of the short stories of this over-rated writer. But 
the book gives the picture of Russian life which the 
British public desires, and its longueurs and inconsecu- 
tiveness will probably be condoned in consequence. 


“ The Princess Dehra.’ By John Reed Scott. London: 


Constable. 1908. 6s. H. J. Bs 
The Princess Dehra is a poor specimen of the 
** Prisoner of Zenda ’’ type of story. It has a most un- Hon. R. 
convincing plot, and is written in a slovenly way. The Sr Jons 
characters converse in a curious mixture of slang and a 
old-world expression, intended, we suppose, to be at death the 
ivanc 
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once natural and romantic. ‘‘ You didn’t used to be so 
timid ’’ is not an effective phrase even for an adven- 
turess, and if the author had exercised a little more care 
in the choice of his vocabulary he would not have needed 
to coin such ugly words as ‘“‘ fatulously’’’ and 
** jabbling ’’. 
“The Doomswoman.”: By Gertrude Atherton. London: 
Lane. 1908. 6s. 
This is a reprint of what we imagine must have been a 
“very early production by Mrs. Atherton. It is a crude, 
amateurish piece of work, though it shows distinct pro- 
mise of power, is vivacious, and as richly, not to say 
gaudily coloured as ‘‘ The Splendid Forties ’’. The story 
is told in the first person by a friend of the heroine ; but 
we do not quite understand how she was able so faith- 
fully to report scenes at which she was not present. She 
has a very shadowy personality and at times disappears 
altogether, the author having apparently forgotten all 
about her. 


“The Other Sara.’ By Curtis Yorke. London: Long. 
1908. 6s. 

Curtis Yorke indulges in an optimistic sentimental 
view of life. Even her rabid Socialist is converted by 
tears in a pretty, well-born woman’s eyes. All her 
characters are conventionally coloured, and exaggerated 
specimens of their type. Still it is quite a pleasant, 
cheerful book, and the other Sara’’, the elderly 
Cockney heiress with the voluble tongue and charitable 
disposition, is within measurable distance of being a real 
creation. 


“Love in a Maze.” By Briton Lambert. London: 
Greening. 1908. 6s. 

A woman’s picture of a woman—a very nice, pleasant 

_intelligent woman, who writes delightful letters. But we 

do not believe in the possibility of her love story, and the 
men in the book are absurd. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Birds of the Plains" By Douglas Dewar. With Illustrations 
from Photographs. London: Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

A couple of years ago Mr. Douglas Dewar won a con- 
siderable reputation with a book entitled ‘‘ Bombay Ducks’’, 
a collection of natural-history sketches, mainly about birds, 
contributed to various Anglo-Indian newspapers. Both 
matter and manner were pleasing ; the matter was interest- 
ing, and the writer possessed something of that peculiar 
charm we occasionally find in the conversation of a person of 
a lively disposition, with the faculty of seeing the light side 
of things and of conveying his own delight to a listener. 
It is a misfortune when one of this temper begins to take 
himself seriously, seeing that we do not as a rule get a fair 
equivalent. At all events, we do not find Mr. Dewar’s 
frequent changes from lively to severe—or philosophical, as 
he would probably prefer to have it—wholly to our taste. The 
criticism refers to several little essays interspersed among 
‘the bird sketches in the present volume, in which he venti- 
lates his views on Darwin and Neo-Darwinism, and con- 
cludes that ‘‘ the field naturalist cannot but see that natural 
selection is turning out rather a failure’. An important 
discovery, which many persons have made during the last 
fifty years; but no naturalist with a brain capable of that 
“small agitation called thought” need be alarmed. Apropos 
of “thought”: discussing the question “‘Do animals 
think?’’ he is severe on the veteran field naturalist John 
Burroughs. Does he properly understand the position—does 
he know what is meant by “‘thought’’ in this connexion ? 
We imagine he does not. There is another tirade against the 
multiplication of species: ‘‘any Juggins can make more 
sub-species”’, he elegantly remarks. For the rest there 
is much to commend in the book, and if the author had not 
been. in too great a hurry to give it to the world it would 
doubtless have been as good as his former work. 


“London Churches, Ancient and Modern.” 2 Vols. By T. Francis 
6s. 


Bumpus. London: Laurie. 1908. 
_ The City. churches ought to be objects of reverent atten- 
tion and interest to every English Churchman, inasmuch 


“as they proclaim the piety and generosity of past ages. It 


is said that the City once contained more churches than 


Rome itself. Mr. Bumpus has done good service in drawing 
our attention to these monuments of the beneficence of our 
forefathers. In the past, the City was the home of the 
citizens who in later years were driven out of their homes 
by the Inhabited House tax. Many would gladly rturm 
to live in the City if this tax were repealed ; and if se, with 
the revival of Catholic teaching and the spiritual life, our 
City churches would be filled with worshippers. 

The Bishops of London of late-years have thrown them- 
selves with the weight of authority into the raid on these 
sacred buildings dedicated for ever to Divine worship, 
Pressed for money to satisfy some of the needs of this 
enormous diocese, and an ever-increasing population, they 
have not hesitated to aid in the demolition of churches and 
the sale of the sites, as affording an easy way of relieving 
the heavy burden that rested on their episcopal shoulders 
to provide for spiritual destitution. It would have been 
wiser policy to hold up the numerous churches to the 
wealthy citizens as a model for their imitation. The riches 
of the present generation far exceed those of the times when 
the larger number of the City churches were rebuilt. If in 
their poverty the people of the seventeenth century could find 
the money to replace the losses of the Great Fire, surely the 
merchants and bankers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries might have been restrained from putting their 
hands (so to speak) into the pockets of the dead to save 
their own, and, worse still, of robbing God! For these 
churches are God’s landmarks, and everyone knows what 
is threatened to those who remove their neighbour’s! Ar 
God’s to be removed without fear, to save the pockets of the 
wealthy? The principle is utterly wrong. Granted that 
the congregations of the churches are small and insignificant, 
what if they are? Is there not a promise for the two or 
three gathered together in His Name, and especially at His 
Divinely appointed service, ‘‘ the Pure Offering ’’, the Holy 
Eucharist, which in time to come, and we hope in the near 
future, will be daily offered in every City church? Who 
can estimate the blessing now obtained by the faithful few 
in the otherwise deserted House of God, for all the City? 
The City clergy are quietly and unostentatiously doing a 
good work singlehanded in their respective churches. But 
perhaps, when disestablishment comes, it may be found 
necessary to group some of the churches and work them from 
a centre. And even now, surely better work might be done, 
more frequent daily short services and evening classes for 
the hundreds of young men and women working and sleeping 
in the City or in parts adjacent, if the primitive rule 


obtained of ‘“‘ two and two’’, for no church or parish can 


be efficiently served single-handed. Instead of leaving the 
City clergy severely alone (or trying to pull down their 
churches) surely it would be wiser for the Bishop of London 
to show a little more sympathy with them in their present 
efforts, and, by wise counsels, stimulate them to further 
spiritual efforts. His Lordship is Visitor of Sion College 
(founded in 1630) ; but useful, with an ever-increasing use 
fulness, as is the College now, it might, under its episcopal 
Visitor’s guidance, be of even greater power and influence, 
not only in the City, but throughout the diocese. 


‘*The Roman Breviary.” Translated by John, Marquess of Bute 
K.T. New [{Edition. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 
1908, 63s. net. 


The immense work which the late Marquess of Bute 

carried to completion in 1879, throwing open for the first 
time to the ordinary English reader the treasures of the 
ancient Divine Office, not only involved enormous labour, but 
presented peculiar difficulties of its own. To translate the 
readings from the Fathers was comparatively easy. But 
no Roman Catholic version of the Bible into English was at 
the translator’s disposal except the Douay version—histori- 
cally interesting, but impossible for the purpose. To attempt 
a new translation of large portions of the sacred Scriptures 
was indeed to lift Achilles’ spear, and was bound to invite 
invidious comparisons with the familiar cadences of King 
James’ Bible. The Collects presented a lesser, but even 
more delicately difficult, task, as cutting a cameo require 
more skill than hewing a Colossus. For here there was suf 
to be comparison with the exquisite renderings of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Lord Bute showed a noble absence o 
small-mindedness in frankly, yet not slavishly, borrowing 
both from the English Prayer-Book and from the Authorised 
Version. The Edwardian revisers of the old service-books 
were at a loss for translations of the office hymns, and, 
except Veni Creator, these had to be postponed. 
Bute on the other hand had a wide modern field to borrow 
from, one of the sources being-Dr. Littledale, who in fact 
translated a number of hymns expressly for this work. It 
is said to be “‘ for use in England’’. Even to scholars 
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Do not be without a 


Pianola Piano 


IN THE NEW YEAR. 


Just make up your mind definitely and order a Pianola Piano now. 


You cannot possibly make a more desirable purchase, for what can offer greater attractions 
than the ability to play in your own home all the music you care for at present, and all the music 
that you will want to play as soon as you own a Pianola Piano and realise that there is nothing 
above your capacity ? ; 


The playing of the Pianola Piano is simplicity itself, for although it is most artistic in its results, 
yet the fullest control is vested in three small levers instead of in a bewildering variety of buttons, 
levers, &c. 


The musical value of the Pianola Piano is shown by the fact that it is the only instrument to 
receive the endorsement of all the most famous musicians. 


Beyond this it possesses indispensable devices which can be found in no other instrument. The 
most important are the Metrostyle and Themodist. 

The Metrostyle shows you how to play unfamiliar compositions, and it has been said by the 
highest authority that “without the Metrostyle no piano player is worthy of artistic consideration.” 

The Themodist accents, the actual melody notes, mot all the notes that are sounded at the 
same time. 

Last, but not least, better pianos than the Weber and Steck are not to be bought. If you 
desire it you can secure the Pianola Piano on very easy terms, and we will allow you full value for 
your present piano in part exchange. 

Call at AZAOLIAN HALL, or write for Catalogue ‘‘ R.R.” ‘ 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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annotations will be of service, and a very wide public will 
be glad to study the venerable Opus Dei in English. Un- 
fottunately, the Breviary is almost an antiquary’s book 
fot lay Roman Catholics. With whatever other liturgical 
deficiencies, the Church of England has at least succeeded in 

ularising an abbreviated use of the Hours, which even 
before the Reformation had been reduced in practice to two. 
We are glad Lord Bute has retained the old English expres- 
sions, such as Childermas, Twelfth-day, Dirge, and the like 
—why not Evensong? On the other hand Old Testament 
names, which our forefathers called Esay, Ezekias, and so 
forth, appear as Isaiah, Hezekiah, &c. A last word. Why 
is this massive and expensive volume bound so cheaply and 


poorly ? 


‘From Damascus to Palmyra.” Painted by Margaret Thomas 
Described by the Rev. John Kelman. London: Black. 1908 
20s. net. 

Mr, Kelman has a fine subject in attempting to realise 
and describe the romantic history of Palmyra, the past and 
present of Damascus and other places, the weird Syrian 
desert, the temples, tombs, and other memorials of bygone 
Empire. The description of the mental and physical effect 
of the desert on the Western traveller would alone lend the 
book a certain distinction. As Mr. Kelman says: ‘‘ When 
it is the desert of Syria with Bagdad and Babylon, Neneveh 
and Aleppo for outposts, the adventure appeals to all that a 
man has of imagination and desire.’” Mr. Kelman’s literary 
touches are often richer in true Eastern colour than the 
colouvéd illustrations themselves, and the book loses nothing 
in attractiveness from the fact that it was ready for the 
press before the recent changes in Turkey had taken place. 
Hence it enjoys ‘‘the curious distinction of being the last 
of the countless records of the impression which Oriental 
fule of the older days made upon the mind of the modern 
traveller from the West’’. Mr. Kelman had an almost 
embarrassing wealth of material to draw upon both from 
books and personal observation ; he has made an admirable 
selection, and worked it up effectively. 


“Sherwood Forest.’ By Joseph Rodgers. London: Unwin. 1908 
2is. net. 

Romance and Sherwood Forest go hand in hand, and Mr. 
Rodgers has given us a record both literary and artistic 
which is worthy of the forest and the forest’s hero, Robin 
Hood. He at least is burdened with small doubt that Robin 
Hood was a very real person indeed, and some of the charm 
which he himself feels in reading ‘‘ of the adventurous days 

assed by the outlaws in the wild forest’’ he imparts to his 
Many of the magnificent old trees which stand to-day, 
a twisted, and weather-worn, were in existence in the 
ays when the Normans hunted. Mr. Rodgers illustrates his 
book with drawings as well as portraits in photogravure, and 
— an account of the chief families who have made their 
jomes in the neighbourhod. The volume is substantially 
** got up’’, and is of much more than local interest. 


“The Gospel of Pain.’ By T. J. Hardy. London: Bell. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A new book on the old problem—the mystery of pain. Mr. 
Hardy’s explanation is, so far as it goes, a sound one; and 
though not new in its essence, it is expressed freshly and 
vigoreusly. Pain must not be regarded apart from the con- 
@uct and character of those who have to bear it; we have 
no right to make an abstraction of it, or to sever it from its 
consequences; and these, as a matter of fact, have not been 
@isastrous, but the reverse; if pain has been the cause of 
half the evil in the world it has been the cause of nearly 
ell the good. Pain has proved a most valuable factor in 
building up the spiritual life, and it is in connexion with 
that life alone that’ pain falls into its place in the world, 
receives its explanation and justifies its existence ; and it is 
the spiritual life which is the truc life, the crown and goal 
of all life in the universe. This line of thought’ we allow is 
sound so far as it goes; it throws a light on, and shows a 
Purpose in, human pain; and if it be objected that this 
noble result does not always follow, but that characters are 
sometimes spoiled and ruined by suffering, it may be 
‘answered that the same is true of prosperity and comfort. 
We aro here getting into the deeper problem of moral per- 
versity. But Mr. Hardy leaves us still without any ex- 
planation of the apparently purposeless reign of pain 
amongst the lower animals, of their cruelty to each other, 
of man’s cruelty to them, either for his own profit of for his 
‘own mere wanton pleasure ; is there any moral good evolved 
here to counteract the evil? We cannot at any rate see it 
now ; we can only trust, from our experience of God’s good- 
ness in other directions, that somehow He will compensate 


1908. 


those patient sufferers ; but it is all a matter of faith and 
hope, not of demonstration. 


Thirty-five Years in the Furjat.” Ey G. R. Elsmie. EdixLurgh 
Douglas. 1908. 9s, net. 
Mr. Elsmie’s memoir is modest and useful. Among the 


last batch of Haileybury men, he reached India at the close 
of the Mutiny while district officers still moved about “ girt 
with pistol belts”, and the government of the country had 
not yet been assumed by the Crown. His long service co- 
incided with a period of transition and development of 
which to-day’s doings are largely the outcome. He held high 
office. His experience was wide and varied. Learning his 
work in the best of schools, in the districts and among the 
people, he was still a good deal at headquarters, in touch 
with the general movement of the times and with people of 
distinction in Upper India. The memoir has attractions 
for others besides the author’s many friends; it furnishes 
good raw material for the historian. 


“The Government of South Africa (2 vols. South Africa: Centra, 
News Agency ; London: W. H. Smith and Sons) contains the re- 
sults of the inquiries of students in various parts of South 
Africa which were made before the Closer Union movement 
resolved itself into the Convention now sitting in Cape 
Town. The anonymous compilers.are not of one party or one 
political school, but have one thing in common—to advance 
the cause of South African union. The facts they supply 
are invaluable to the student of South African affairs, and 
their comparison of various federal and unified Constitu. 
tions will be of interest to other than South African readers. 


‘‘The Fundamental Fallacies of Free Trade”, by L. S. Amery 
containing the four lectures delivered by Mr. Amery before 
the Compatriots Club, is now issued in a Popular Edition 
(1s.). The little volume cannot have too wide a circulation. 


Annuals.— ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage’’ (31s. 6d. net) records ‘‘ the 
generous total’’ of 575 new honours conferred in 1908; 
the editor’s preface as usual contains some interesting notes 
on the changes in the twelvemonths. ‘‘ Whitaker’s 
Peerage ’’ has put on a new cover—dark blue and gold—and 
adds to its usual features an Official Glossary. ‘‘ Who's 
Whe”’ shows by its growing bulk that notabilities among 
the general public continue to increase in number. The 
relative importance of individuals seems to run in inverse 
ratio to the space allotted to them. Mr. Churchill has forty- 
one lines to Mr. Asquith’s twenty-one. By the way, ‘‘ Who's 
Who” gives Mr. Asquith’s ‘“‘1Ist class Lit. Hum.’’ as 
1894: it should be 1874. ‘‘ Hazell’s Annual’’ has been 
revised and brought within a smaller compass, notwith- 
standing the addition of several new articles on topics of 
the year. ‘‘The Englishwoman’s Year-Book’’ gives infor- 
mation on every branch of woman’s activity including the 
militant suffragette movement. Various diaries and engage- 
ment books are issued by Messrs. De la Rue to suit all tastes 
and all pockets. For the politician ‘‘ The Tariff Reformer’s 
Pocket-book, 1909’’ will serve a double purpose: it is at 
once a note-book and a ready referee as to Parliamentary 
and tariff matters. 


For this Week’s Books see page 804. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


dames Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 
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A Special Offer Xmas 
to Smokers Presents 


Jamaica Cigars in the World (equal to Havanas and 
half the price); Egyptian, Turkish, or Virginian 
Cigarettes ; or Tobacco Mixture ? 

If so, send Stamps, P.O., or Cheque for &/- for 
any one box, quoting the following Number, or 
30/ — for all six, filling in the Coupon below. 


JAMAICA CIGARS. 

2. EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES. 
3. TURKISH CIGARETTES. 

4, VIRGINIA CIGARETTES. 

5. TOBACCO MIXTURE. 

6. LADIES’ CIGARETTES. 


Do you want a Large Sample Box of the Finest 


JAMRACH & CO. 


Cigar and Cigarette Specialists, 
199 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Suppliers, to the Nobility. Established 1871. 
Please forward me Sample Box[es] No........+.....+006 for which 

T enclose 5/- for each box. 


Gaeds sent post free, per return, to any part of the world. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.| TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
r Blarrhosa, Cholera, Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
and Dysentery. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ICHLORODYNE 


The most Valuable Remedy 
ever discovered. 
The only Palliative in 


NEURALGIA, 


‘Taz Best Known REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


Avoid disappointment: insist on having 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
ihe chore COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
ILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Avenve, Lonpon. 
For a to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
™ KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS aod ay any and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and al! information 


charge. Replies received. 


The Saturday Review. 


Second to None. 


The man who takes plenty of exercise 

and smokes the coolest of tobaccos— § 

Three Nuns—has a long life before him. 3 
“Three Nuns” (mild). 
“King’s Head” (medium). 


1 oz. packets, 2 oz. and 
4 oz. tins. 


6d. per oz. 


THREE NUNS 
CIGARETTES 


4d. per packet 
of 10. 


Obtainable Everywhere, 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & 60. 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land 
Bank and other Bonds or Debentures issued by 
responsible public bodies on the Continent. 
Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form 
of Security in the World. 

Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 
Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connection with any other firm. 

Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance. 


Sole Address since 1890: 
10 & 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Regd. Tel. Address; “@UNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 


MENTAL OR PHYSICAL FATIGUE. 


When brain or body is weary the digestive powers are weakened and dis- 
taste for ordinary food is often experienced. Under such circumstances the 
* Allenburys” DIET is especi valuable. It is pleasant to take, easily 
digested and assimilated y restorative. Thus it helps the system 
to recover tone and vigour. 

he ‘‘Allenburys” DIET can be made in a minute by the addition of 
boiling water only. 
IN TINS AT 1/6 and 3/- OF CHEMISTS, etc. 

A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANGURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
The “‘ Allenburys” DIET is for Aput nd is quite distinct from 
ALLENBURYS” FOODS FOR INFANTS. 
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LORD ROSEBERY, 
Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, 
AND 


Public Opinion 


LORD ROSEBERY, in a letter to the Editor of PUBLIC 
OPINION, dated November 28th, 1908, from Dalmeny House, 
Edinburgh, says :— 

**1 can traly say that PUBLIC OPINION is a weekly joy to me. 
It gives me just what I want to read.’’ 

Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, author of ‘Social Evolution” and 
*« Principles of Western Civilisation,” writing from The Warders, 
Tonbridge, November 8th, 1908, says :— 

‘“*I take PUBLIC OPINION every week, and find it one of the 
principal means of continuing my education that the world provides.’’ 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought 
and Activity. 
EVERY FRIDAY - - TWOPENCE. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The p of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information 
by means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, ines, and books, and 
‘to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 


tical, and social progress. 
PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any newsagents’ or book- 


stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 10s. 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. 


Orders should be addressed to 


PUBLIC OPINION, 31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. 


Specimens free on application. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLF, HUNTING, LAwNn TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “*Grapnic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — pineEcTEUR : 


‘Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pres d'un demi-sitcle — 
par l’honorabilité, la variété et I'éclat de sa rédaction. 

‘Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d‘histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

‘Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. : 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature; de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

« . Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 36 fr. 
‘PARIS — 41 bis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


‘ 
fa 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
A Second Book of Drawings (James Guthrie). Edinburgh: Foulig 
2s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 

Marama (Mrs. Woollaston White). Washbourne. 

Girt Book 
Humana’s Quest (Mackenzie Fairfax). Hastings: Brocker. 

Law Book 


The Finance Act, 1907, in its Relation to Income Tax (T. Hallett 
Fry). Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 25. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
My Life among the Wild Birds in Spain (Colonel Willoughby Verner 
. Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 21s. net. » 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Works in Prose and Verse of Charles and Mary Lamb (Edited by 
Thomas Hutchinson. 2 vols.). Frowde. 2s. net each. 

The Mind of Napoleon (Collected by Harold F. B. Wheeler) ; Love 
Throughout the Ages ( r Saltus); Memories of Famous 
Trials (Evelyn Burnaby). Sisley. 35. 6d. net each. 

Representative English Poems (G. S. Brett). Macmillan. 35. 6d, 

Voices of Nature (Edited by Ernest A. Baker) ; The Pocket Emerson 
(W. T. S. Sonnenschein). Routledge. 2s. 6d. net each. 


ScHOoL Books 
The Aneid of Virgil (J. W. Mackail). Macmillan. 5s. net. 


SCIENCE 
Black-Water (Captain S. R. Christophers and Dr. C, A. Bentley), 
Simla : Government Monotype Press, 


THEOLOGY 
The Life of the Spirit (F.. L. Pogson). Williams and Norgate, 


55. net. 
Milton on the Son of God and the Holy Spirit (Alexander Gordon), 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 15. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 
The Bawenda of the Spelonken (R. Wessmann). 
2s. 6d. net. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


No. 688 of €otheran’s Price of Literature (100 pp.) 

consists of second-hand or newly-bound works in Literature and Art, 

Foreign as well as English, which give a choice of books for presents 
of an unusually interesting kind. A Copy Post FREE. 


On view at their West-End House: 
37 PICCADILLY, W. 


NOW READY, 6d. Net. 


THE JANUARY BOOK MONTHLY, 


Completing the Book Record of the Year. 
CONTENTS— 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
Gust Tee on some Large Literary Matters, with Illustrations to Brightes 
a 


y- 
WHAT BOYS READ 

A Talk with the Editor of ‘‘The Boy’s Own Paper.” 
** SKIED!”"’ 

Conquest of the Air a Literary Necessity—By E. Clephan Palmer. 
**PUNCH POETRY 

And a 1 between Tenryson and Lytton. 
MISSES WINKWORTH 

And Their Gossip About Some Great Victorians. 
A LONDON LETTER 

Do “ Grown-Ups” read Books Written for Young Folk?—By the Editon 
THE GENERAL READER 

Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 
LIGHT AND LEADING 

New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World. 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 

Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, New Editions, and 

Reprints of December. 

THE PERIODICALS 

Contents of This Month’s Reviews and Magazines. 
Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


African World, 


Tel. Mayfair 3601. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4m és 
Belfi 0 OMT OIF 8 
Quarter Year OF 9 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to tht 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Strett, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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A Book that Everpone Ulants and Uses. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1909. 


THE STANDARD PEERAGE VOLUME 
PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 


A very mine of information (including Addresses) 
regarding all living Titled Persons, and the Members 
of the Collateral Branches of all Peers and Baronets, 
Bishops, Privy Councillors, Knights and Companions 
of the various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of 
Address, &c., &c. 


CLEAR, EASY 
ACCURATE, OOF 


Illustrated with Armorial Bearings. 
2,600 pages, yet handy and ‘compact. 


PEERAGE 
BARONETAGE “**..., 
KNIGHTAGE 

COMPANIONAGE; 


All Alphabetically Arranged. 


. Also an Appendix of . 
Royal Warrant Holders. 


Illustrated. Accurate and Up-to-Date. 


Cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net; or in 2 Vols. 

16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin 

Paper Edition), half weight and thickness of Royal 
Editions, sos. net. 


London: : 
DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet St., E. C. 


6th and Revised Impression in the Press. 
Ready Shortly. 


BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is THE BEST BOOK 
ON THE BEST GAME. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a Suit 
Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 

is proved by the continuous steady demand for 

the work. It is bought as freely to-day as it was 
two years ago. 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
. which its chapters appeared. 


— 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Published in white cloth, with gold cards, for 
Presentation purposes ; 
in green cloth for the Reference Shelf. 


Of all Booksellers, 58. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,, Lid., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W. Co 
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YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
of production. This may be obtained 
without fee from 

GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Printers, Letchworth. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


he ition of E $, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of An F Old Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
ook, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 


Miniatures, 
and other is to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLERtEs, 9 ConpurT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srreet, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VABMATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur 
As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for ay, Messrs. ences, 
Fann & Rutwev's detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANCE 


given to PARENTS in the CHOICE of SCHOOLS gratis University Men 
— Boys and Girt) the have 
us 


free. 
negotiated. Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” 
Assistant Masters, Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. 
“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., LTD. 


C. J. S. Nicuor, M.A.(Cantab.), W.W. Browne, M.A.(Oxon.), Percivat A. Warp. 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


UBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, 
with Special Classes for all Naval and Mili Examinations. Special Fees 

for Officers in the Navy and Army. Recognised by the Army Council. Large 
Playing-fields, Gy -bath, Chemical and Ph Laboratories, 
‘orps, &c. Recent "Honours : 3, Open Scholarshi Balliol Coll ast Open 

webip, ertford Lincoln missions to 

Osborne, &c. TERM BEGINS JAN. 15.—Apply Head- 

master, A. E. Russ, D. D. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
iful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kent. 
Principat, MISS MARGARET WORTERS. 

Advanced Modern Education for Girls of good social position. Boarders only. 

daly. Special attention to health, manners and 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularl adapted "aS children whose 
are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting 
ties, Principal, iss WHITE. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated clese to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Five per Cent. Debentures. 


ics Sr COUPON Nevns due on the rst JANUARY, 1909, will be paid against presenta- 


oN he Offices ¢ No. 1 London Wall 


IN JOHANNESBURG—At i Offices of the Company, The 
Corner House. 


ae must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination 
ted at the London Office an ary day (SATURDAYS and HOLIDAYS 
EX EPTED) « on or atter THURSD. 24th DecEMBER, 1908, between the 
hours of Eleven and Two. 


Listing Forms may be had on application. 


Declaration of Dividend No. 11. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 100 per 
cent. (Five per Share) has been declared by the Board for the half-year 
ending pst of D of be pay 1908. 
ble to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company on 31st of December, and to holders 
of CO, N No. x py arrants to Bearer. 


_ The Transfer Books will yoo ys from 1st to 7th of January, 1909, both days 
jusive. 

The Dividend will be payabl wk tpnng Lem egi d Shareholders from the 

Head Office, Shareholders from the London 


Office, N on or about r1th of Fe 1 
they will of the Dividend on COUPON No. 1: at 
the Lond Company, or “ Se pagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or 
du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbou 
must be left FOUR for examination and will be 
payable a any time on or after 11th of 
‘COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRAN by the London Office to 
Seeashcldars ooaeent in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction of 


PONS and paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in BA, ie 
Francaise de Mines Or et de? du Sud, Paris, will be subject to a 


tion om account of French Transfer and French Income Tax. 


| 


THE MASK. 


An Iflustrated Monthly Journal 
of the Art of the Theatre. 


Art Director:—GORDON CRAIG, 
Editors:—JOHN SEMAR and JEAN-JACQUES OLIVIER, 


Price One Shilling net. 


The Fesruary Numser will be 
GREATLY ENLARGED and contain 
articles both in English and French. 


! ORDER IT Now ! 


' For sale at D. J. Riper’s, 36 St. Martin's 
Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C-. ; 


AND 


| Published by THE Mask Press, 8 Borgo San 


Jacopo, Florence, Italy. 


FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO. 


(NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO.) 


Office of Assistant Secretary :— 
25 Broad Street, New York City. 
The interest, Two-and-one-quarter per cent. (2}%) maturing January rst, 1909, 
on the Prior Lien Four-and-one-half per cent. Fifty-Year Sinking Fund Fund Redeem 
able Gold Bonds of the above Company will be paid on and after said date at the 
Office of the Company, 25 Broad Street, New York, on the presentation of the 
Temporary Bonds for notation of the payment of such interest. 


Dated New York, 
December 22nd, 1908. E. E. BASHFORD, Assistant Secretary 


. Re-adjustment and Union of 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD., 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts representing— 


Priority 5% Bonds, First Mortgage 7% Bonds (Assented), and 
Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bonds of 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 
Referring to the above notice, the interest on the Prior Lien Four-and-one-half 
per Cent. Fifty-Year — Fund Redeemable Gold Bonds of Ferrocarriles Nacio- 
nales de Mexico, represented by the above-mentioned Deposit Receipts, will be paid 
at the Offices of either of the London Depositaries, viz. .— 


= ee SCHRODER & CO., SPEYER BROTHERS, 
43 ALLS. Street, E.C., 7 Lothbury, E.C., 
LS, CURRIE & co., SWISS BANKVEREIN, 
The Street, E.C., 43 Lothbury, E.C., 
on or fs Jan fa parm to the holders thereof, on the presentation of the ir 
respective Deposit 
Deposit Seediots an ay ‘be left three clear days or examination and for the 
urpose of having notice of = payment stamped thereon. 
Dated December 22nd, 1 
Kuun, Loree & Co., 
LADENBURG, & Co., 
Srever BrorHers. 


Srever & Cc.. 
HALtGaArRTEN & Co., 
Bank ruR HaNnpDeEL UND INDUSTRIB,y 
HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Re-adjustment Managers. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO. 
(FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO.) 
PRIOR LIEN 44 % SINKING FUND REDEEMABLE 

- GOLD BONDS. 

N that the Coupon di the Seri 
tall cd will be paid on or Tax, at = 
— Henry Street, London, E.C., or of 

er Brothers, , E.C. 
left three clear days for 
NRY SCH & CO.. 
PEYER BROTH 


London, December 22nd, 1908. 
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26 December, 1908 The Saturday Review. 


A Delightful Present. 


MEMORIES GARDENS 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. — 


With a Special Memoir by 3 
Sit ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


The Book, illustrated in hand colour printing and black and white, covers 
much more than gardens, as the list of contents will show, but there is hardly 
a page on which some reference to Nature and the lively impressions Nature 


left on the writer does not appear. 


MEMOIR. CHAPTER 
VIII. MANNERS—1. press. II. DEPORTMBNT. 
Ill. CONVERSATION. 
I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 
ll. SCOTTISH GARDENS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


HI. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
IV. ON THE CONTINENT. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. SHAND, age 73. From a Photograph 


i. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


ill. SCOTTISH GAMES— STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


I. GOLF. 
PORTRAIT OF MR. SHAND, age 42. 
CURLING. 
lll. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. View FROM BALcony, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. 


By Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 


iV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
BarrRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


V. THE LAST TES BOND. Tam Pieces sy DonaLD MAacLarREN; AND A PicTURE 


VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 1 OF THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn 
from a Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of 
Vil. THE OLD RIVIERA. Aberdeen. 


‘“Memories of Gardens” is bound in imitation vellum with gold lettering ; 
it may be had through any bookseller, price ros. 6d. net. | 


If there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent direct from the 
office for the published price post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 


33 Southampton Street Strand W.C. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


.. Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net. per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols, 


Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in. m. Figst Series. 
Eseays in Critigiem. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 


Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russe... 
A Memoir of Austen. By her ‘Nephew, J. E. 
ragments of two 


Austen Leicu.. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen. 
The E Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. ate Mae 
Vol. Il. Deut 2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1. Kinge—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. isaiah—t ti Vol. VI. Bzekiei—Malachi. 
Vol. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Eight Dramas of Calderon’ freely trans-~ 


lated. By Epwakp FitzGeravp. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. Ww. 


2 vols. 
Dean Churoh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected. 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. _ Dante, and other Essays. 
St. ‘Bacon. Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 18331845. 
The Beginning of the ~~ all (Included in this series by 


permission of Messrs, ) 
Occasionat from The Guardian, The Times, and. The . 


Saterday ve 2 vols, 
Life and Letters of Dean Churoh. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the lato W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Leste SterHen and Sir ERICK POLLOCK. 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
Emerson’s Works. 6 vols: 
duction by Joun Morey, M.P. 
Miecellanies. | Essays. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Arpis 
RIGHT. 2 cw ition. 

1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 
More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Wricurt. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketohes. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Barugy SAUNDERs. 
The Sciemific and Artistic, Maxims were Selected by Professor Husley and 
Lord Leighton respecti 
Cray’s Collected Works in in pute and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Goss. vols. 
Poems, Journals, and issays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Pilato. 


d. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of and. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of Engiand. : vols. 
Stray Studies from ane italy. 
Oxford Studies.: 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studigs. Second Series. 


Guesses at ‘Truth. By Two Basariieds 
Out of Being Ipresions and | 


Forest Lovers.” 


R. Huttows Collected 7 vols. 
Literary Essays. i 
Theological Essays. 

Egoaye on Some of the Modern Guides of English. 
Thought in Matters of Faith. ~ 

en Contemporary Thought and Fatahere. ; 


Brief Literary Oriticiem. Eaitéd by his Niece, M. Roscor, 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 


With latre-" 


Religious and ScientiNe Thought. Edited by 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with 


I. Serious Poe 
val Il. Poems of wit ‘and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 
Method and Reeuits. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
With Helps to the Study of 
Man's Piace in Nature, and Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Bi ical and ‘Geological’ 
. Evolution and Ethics, aod other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


Frenoh Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


. Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Creeoe, Two Lectures delivered before the 

| aay pe Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘ The of 

= pn. in Greece.” By Sir ‘Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L. 
ition, 


‘Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends, 


Edited by Stpngy Co tvin. 
‘Eple and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 


12 vols, 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems, = 13 vols. 
‘Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast, 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
* Two Years Ago. Poems. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 

iV. ‘the Wake: 2 a 
Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and ‘Notes, by-the late Rev. Canon M.A. 6 vale. 

The Essays of Elia. | - = 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

es m espeare. HARLES Lams, 
The Letters 6f Charies Lamb. Newly arranged, with adleican 
1904. 2 


of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon ANGER, 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


jon, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 


Voltaire, « vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. 2 vols. 

Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. 
Oliver 


e Life Ay Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Science aa a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 


Modern Essays. By F. W. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


Anne THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures Essays. 


On Compromise. 
1 vol. 


Ecce Hom ! ’ Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures, 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C..H. Herrorn. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each; roan, gilt) 
tops, 2s. each. 3 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Saran SMETHAM and 
Daviss. With a Portrait... 


Literary Works. Edited by WittiAM Davms. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. | Annotated 
Edited by HALLAM, Lorp ~ 9 vols: 
| Vok Il. Poems. 

tit "Enoch Arden: in Memoriam. 

Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. of the King.. 

Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems.: Pr a2 

Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 


Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
10 Vol: Becket and other Piays. 
‘Selections from the Writings of 
H the 
_The, Works ot. We by Professor 
by H. Mangsss. 


By Freperic Harrison. 


Poetical Works. 
Journals of Dorothy 2 vols. 


.MACMILLAN & LTD. LONDON. 
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